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The “Fellowship Forum” Idea— 


as relayed to us by the Church using it —one of the 
progressive, influential Churches of the Country: 


One aim of our three year program is the making of an effort to 
reach a sympathetic understanding of the problems and aims of 
people of other churches, races and nations. With this in mind and 








encouraged by the general endorsement of the forum idea, we are 
announcing a ‘‘Fellowship Forum,” in which we shall seek light on 
inter-racial and international problems. Next Sunday night the 
discussion will be under the theme, ‘‘WHAT AND WHY IN CHINA.” 
We welcome suggestions or question on this subject. China is our 
neighbor today. Life is richer and finer when we have a sympathetic 
understanding of the needs and aspirations of our neighbors. Do 
we know the causes of the recent upheaval in China? A recent 
book by Paul Hutchinson, ‘“‘What and Why in China,”’ will serve 
as the basis of our discussion. 


WHAT AND WHY IN CHINA, by Paul Hutchinson— Cloth, $1.00 


Order from The Christian Century Book Service or from your local bookstore. 


Willett, Clark & Colby....Publishers....Chicago 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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EDITORIAL 


EARNEST 
necessity for getting rid of the 
hetter turn their attention to Messrs. J. P. Morgan & 

Company and the National City bank of New York. These 

firms now have under consideration a loan of $40,000,000 

to the South Manchuria railway. The 
loan is being scrutinized by the state de- 
partment, and the Chinese legation at 

Washington has presented to the de- 

rtment a protest from responsible business groups in 


HOSE PEOPLE who talk about the 


‘ ” 
causes” of wars had 


Whence Come 
Wars? 


There is no space here for an 
Suffice it 
to say that one major war has already been fought between 
foreign powers on Manchurian soil, and that there is every 


China against its approval. 


adequate discussion of the Manchurian question. 


UM 


indication that there is another war in the making. Man- 
churia is the territory lying north of the Chinese wall, sup- 
posedly a part of China, but really a stake in the struggle 
It is 
a land rich in coal and iron, already one of the important 


between Japan and Russia for control of the far east. 


wheat producing centers of the world, and still very sparsely 
settled. 
roads dominate Manchuria. 


Immigrants are pouring in each year. Two rail 
One of these is the Chinese 
Eastern, under Russian control. The other is the South 
Manchuria, taken from Russia by Japan under the treaty 
of Portsmouth. To offset these two, and preserve a stake of 
her own, China desires to build still another, to be Chinese- 
controlled. This proposal Japan vetoes under the terms of 
an agreement wrung from China as a result of the notorious 
Twenty-one Demands of 1915. There is every possibility 
that Manchuria may become the bloodiest battleground of 
the orient. When Philander Knox was secretary of state 
he saw this coming, and tried to head it off by supporting 


H. Willard 


Straight for the internationalization of the South Man- 


the scheme proposed by E. Harriman and 
Since that scheme was blocked, the United 
Now 


to have our leading financial concerns bet $40,000,000 on 


churia railway. 
States has wisely kept its hands out of Manchuria. 
the Japanese side of this incipient quarrel—which is what 
this loan to the Japanese railway would amount to—is to 
hasten the coming of war and to commit the United States 
in advance to share in that conflict. 


Is England Nearing 
Disestablishment? 


HE WORLD WAR disestablished the Lutheran 
church in Germany and the Orthodox church in Russia. 
Are we now about to see the disestablishment of the 


Anglican church in England? It is already disestablished in 
all other parts of the united kingdom; perhaps the distine- 
tio 
not much longer to hold good. 
parliament finds itself voting on the prayer book bill. Signs 
accumulate that the new book will not receive the approval 
of the commons without a close and bitter struggle. The 
chances for rejection increase every day. It is hardly pos- 
sible for Mr. Baldwin to make the measure a test of party 
discipline, for that would wreck his cabinet by forcing out 
his home secretary, Sir William Joynson-Hicks. It looks 
more and more as though Mr. Lloyd George would fight 

1443 


between state church and free churches in England is 
It will not be long before 
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the bill, and his reviving political strength is generally 
Even Lord Oxford, the old liberal premier, 
is rumored to be intending to oppose the bill in the house 


acknowledged. 
of lords. With party lines abandoned, there is a growing 
possibility that all the years of agitation within the Church 
If this hap- 
pens it is safe to predict that the full power of the Anglo- 


of England will eventuate in a political veto. 


catholic group will be thrown into an immediate campaign 
for disestablishment. Since this wing of the church has 
already shown its influence in the revisions inserted in the 
prayer book now under discussion, it can be taken for 
granted that a campaign for disestablishment with deter- 
mined Anglo-catholic support would attract enough strength 
from other quarters to insure its success. Sooner or later, 
disestablishment is coming in England. If parliament re- 
jects the prayer book it is likely to be much sooner than free 


churchmen have been expecting. 


Slavery Abolished in 
Sierra Leone 

EFERENCE was made in these pages a few weeks 

ago to the shock administered to British public opinion 
by the supreme court of Sierra Leone. That court had 
found itself obliged to give a decision confirming the right 
of a slave owner in the colony to recover his runaway prop- 
erty. To the liberalism which had been taking it for granted 
that human slavery had ceased to exist under the British 
flag, this official recognition of its continuation in Sierra 
leone brought rude awakening. The result of the court 
decision, however, has been beneficial. The demand that 
instant action be taken, voiced in Britain, moved the acting 
governor of Sierra Leone to call the legislative council of 
the colony in special session. The council immediately 
passed an act forever abolishing legal slavery within the 
colony, and this act will go into effect on January 1. There 
is said to be some grumbling among slave owners in Sierra 
Leone that the decision should have been taken thus sud- 
denly and drastically. They would have preferred, it seems, 
a series of cautious steps by which slavery might have been 
eased out of its place in their society without any ap- 
preciable effect on their financial rating. But the mis- 
sionaries are rejoicing, and the enlightened opinion of the 
world will doubtless agree that the British authorities took 
the wise and necessary course when, confronted by this 
survival of an ancient and outworn institution, they out- 
lawed it without hesitation. 


The Liberation of a 

Great Liberal 

FN peigem AN ILLNESS of a single hour, Rev. Samuel 
McChord Crothers died on 


seventy years. 


Nov. 9 at the age of 
Almost half of his life had been spent in 
the pastorate of the First Parish (Unitarian) in Cambridge. 
To many, Dr. Crothers was best known as an essayist with 
a delicate and kindly humor, a sensitive appreciation of the 
qualities and values of life, and a perfect felicity of phrase. 
He was also a convinced and consistent liberal in religion, 
and an active and unwearied participant in social work. The 
strength of the latter interest may be partly gauged from 
the fact that three of his five children are professional 
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social workers and a fourth is a physician. He was of 
pioneer Presbyterian stock. His grandfather and his father, 
both bearing the name of Samuel Crothers, were in succes- 
sion ministers of the Presbyterian church at Greenfield, 
Ohio, with a combined pastorate of nearly a hundred years, 
His own early ministry was with Presbyterian churches in 
Nevada and California, and after a third of a century in 
Cambridge his affection for the west was as intense as his 
understanding of it was intimate. In one of his essays—it 
must be that one in which he calls the west “the land of the 
large and charitable air”—he tells of meeting a don in Ox- 
ford who had been in Dodge City, Kansas, in the boom days 
of the early eighties and who lit up with joy when he 
With a 


sweeping gesture which included all the academic glories of 


learned that this American also knew the west. 


High Street, the don exclaimed: “This is all very well, you 
know, but of course it isn’t Dodge City.” Crothers was al- 
ways something like that. He loved the east because there 
were millions of people there and he loved people, and also 
because there was a riper culture there and he was apprecia- 
tive of culture. But he loved the west because it was still in 
the making and the pioneer spirit in him still answered to 
its call. One of the most perfect tributes to his spiritual 
culture and his perfect democracy was the remark by Booker 
Washington that Dr. Crothers was the only man he ever 
met who did not know that he was a Negro. 


Is the Shumaker Case a 
Private Vendetta? 

HE SHUMAKER CONTEMPT case in Indiana bids 

fair to become one of the celebrated cases in American 
judicial history. It bears all the earmarks of an effort to 
make the courts the instruments of revenge on the part 
of the attorney general of the state. He has now haled the 
doughty anti-saloon league superintendent before the su- 
preme tribunal for the second time, this time demanding 
that his previous sentence be increased on the plea that he 
attempted to induce the two United States senators and the 
republican state chairman to influence the court. This Doctor 
Shumaker categorically denies. Believing that the attor- 
ney general was deliberately holding his hearing up until 
after the election, he says that he appealed to these three 
then powerful politicians to induce him to grant an im- 
mediate hearing. He declares under oath that Senator Wat- 
son told him that he had talked to the three hostile judges 
and refused to help him procure the early hearing but as- 
sured him that he would only be reprimanded and not given 
a sentence. The senator lives up to his nickname of 
pery” in his reply, denying everything and becoming too 
ill to appear in court for cross-questioning. Mr. Gilliom, the 
attorney general, seems to have possessed for many months 


slip- 


the information upon which he again hales his favorite 
enemy before the court. Knowledge of it was not enough 
to induce action upon his part, but the publicity given to it 
in a belated discovery by newspaper men was. Meanwhile 
he himself is under grand jury investigation in another 
county for breaking the law he is sworn to execute when 


he procured liquor in an illegal way for a sister who was 
ili. Mr. Gilliom is convinced that whiskey is a cure-all for 
desperate illness, it would seem, as he has now confessed 
to procuring it illegally in three cases in his own family. 
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In each case he says it saved a life. But for whiskey the 
entire Gilliom family would no doubt be in their graves. 


The Sporting Editor 
Off His Beat 

YOMEONE was perhaps asleep at the switch when the 
S sporting editor of the Fort Scott, Kansas, Tribune was 
assigned to cover the noon address of a visiting celebrity 
before the religious luncheon club. And everybody else, 
from the linotype operator to the city editor, must have 
been asleep at the switch when the sporting editor was 
permitted to report on the first page the next morning that 
the distinguished visitor had told “the story of Jesus lead- 
ig the children into the wilderness and finding the waters 
hitter. Jesus had told Moses to cut down a tree and allow 
it to fall into the river and the waters would turn from 
bitter to sweet. It was service that Jesus dealt out to his chil- 
dren.” The editor affirms that, up to the time of putting 
his correction on the press the next day, nobody outside 
of the office seems to have noticed anything wrong with 
the paragraph. Now that our attention is called to the 
matter, it does seem that there is perhaps a little confusion 
of names, dates, and events in the first part of the para- 
eraph, but the thing that calls more particularly for note 
is the statement that “it was service that Jesus dealt out to 
But there is 


, 


his children.” Well, it was, in the truest sense. 
something in the tone and flavor of the remark that sug- 
gests that his methods and motives were akin to those of 

clothing store that guarantees satisfaction or money re- 
funded, or a drug store that will deliver in response to a 
telephone call, or a garage which sees that your radiator is 
filled and that your tires have full pressure every morning 


re you call for your car. That good word “service” 

is in danger of cheapening by trivial commercial applica- 

Perhaps we shall have to let the chambers of com- 

merce and the retail dealers associations have it and find 

‘other word to designate that course of conduct which 
looks to the welfare of others and seeks no reward. 


The Disillusionment of 
Colonel Lawrence 
ef [KE MOST PICTURESQUE FIGURE on any front 


“ 


in the war was “Lawrence of Arabia.” And not only 


picturesque, but effective, which is often something quite 
He was no sentimentalist, as readers of his book 

When a railroad bridge was to be blown up, 
he blew it up himself. And since the object was to injure 
the enemy as much as possible, he preferred to blow up a 
bridge while a train was passing over it, thus inflicting death 
and terror as well as property damage and interruption of 
transport. There was nothing squeamish about Lawrence. 
Now the story has come out, apparently with quite adequate 


confirmation, that when he was summoned by the king of 


England to receive additional honors, he went to the palace 


lifferent. 


testify. 


in Arab costume and “not only declined to accept new 
lecorations but politely returned all those he had” on the 
ground that the British government had deceived the Arabs 
whom he led to revolt, and that “the part he had played 


ir 


n the Arab revolt was dishonorable to himself, to his coun- 
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try, and to the government.” This may or.may not be 
true; the interesting point for the moment is that Lawrence 
thinks it is true and is a deeply disillusioned man. Since the 
war he has been chiefly engaged in burying himself and 
concealing his identity. At present he is a private in the 
British air force on the Indian frontier under an assumed 
name. Explaining his action, his friend Robert Graves 
says: “The army and the air force are the modern equiv- 
alent of the monastery, and after five years Lawrence does 
not regret his choice of life, as nearly physical as an 
animal’s, in which food is provided and drink, and a round 
of work in harness, and a stable afterward, until next day 
And there 


you have, reduced to bare terms, that military life which is 


brings a repetition of the work of yesterday.” 


sometimes held up to us as being the ideal “training for 
citizenship.” 


Nullification 

S THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT to the fed- 
eral constitution in danger of nullification? If so, does 

this nullification differ in any essential respect from the 
existing nullification of the fifteenth amendment? Can a 
consistent believer in the constitutional foundations of the 
republic express concern over the non-enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment and remain quiescent in the face of 
the virtual denial of the suffrage to Negroes in southern 
states? Can the nullification issue be raised without in- 
volving an important part of the country’s dry territory, the 
south, in obvious hypocrisy? It is time for supporters of 
prohibition to consider such questions as these candidly and 
at length. 

Certainly it is clear that if the best that can be done in 
defending the dry position in this matter is represented by 
the letter of Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, then the 
less said about wet nullificationism the better. Senator Glass 
maintains that the effort to point out any analogy between 
what the wets are doing and threatening to do to the 
eighteenth amendment and what the whites of the south 


have done to the fifteenth amendment is “simply stupid.” 
Then he proceeds to show how the south has found a way 
to get around the fifteenth amendment; how it has worked 
out a modus vivendi whereby, while giving the fifteenth 
amendment the minimum of lip service required by the 
supreme court, it has, in the absence of federal statutes mak- 
ing such practices impossible, secured practical nullification 
by local and state regulations. 

In other words, if Senator Glass is to be taken seriously, 
the nullification of the eighteenth amendment is not in a 
class with the nullification of the fifteenth amendment be- 
cause there is and can be no congressional enforcement 
legislation for the fifteenth amendment as there is for the 
eighteenth. But this makes the authority of the eighteenth 
amendment rest solely on the presence of the Volstead law 
on our federal statute books. Let some congress repeal this 
law—which gives definition to the term “intoxicating”—and 
the wets of the north would be as free to indulge in practical 
nullification, according to Senator Glass, by passing local 


and state legislation using, for example, such a weasel term 
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as Governor Smith's “intoxicating in fact,” as are the whites 
of the south, by ignoring color and concentrating on prop- 
erty or literacy or tax-paying qualifications, to disfranchise 
the Negro. 

It is likely that it will be a long time before dry opponents 


“e 


of nullificationism are allowed to forget this “defense” or 
“explanation,” or whatever it may be called, by Senator 
Glass. Wet newspapers have already leaped upon it with 
loud cries of joy, and with good reason. Prohibition leaders 
reading it may well have breathed a prayer for deliverance 
from any more friends like the Virginia senator. 

The curious thing, in the light of the senator’s casuistry, 
is that there ts a legal distinction to be made between the 
two amendments which is really important. If southern 
drys, embarrassed by the challenge to their good faith im- 
plicit in this issue, want to hang the question on a legalism 
it is quite possible for them to make a case of an imposing 
nature. In fact, Mr. George Fort Milton, editor of the 
Chattanooga News, and the last journalist to stand on the 
sinking McAdoo deck before that dry barque plunged 

In an 
Milton 


He shows 


beneath the waves of political oblivion, has done this. 


article in the current number of the Forum Mr. 
traces the history of the fifteenth amendment. 
how it came to be promulgated by the “radical” congress 
that tried to expel Andrew Johnson from the presidency. 
He recalls the disgraceful scenes that accompanied its 


And he 


shows how the decisions of the supreme court have limited 


ratification by carpetbag legislatures in the south. 
the authority of the federal government to seeing that no 
Negro is deprived of his vote ‘on account of race, color, or 


previous condition of servitude” 


and that only. 

Had Mr. Milton gone back into the debates which ac- 
companied the original promulgation of the fifteenth amend- 
ment he would have discovered that even then it was fore- 
een that the rendered a dead letter 
Thus Oliver P. 


“this amendment leaves the 


amendment would be 
way that has come to pass 
d the 


in exactly the 
Morton tol senate that 
whole power of the states just as it exists now, except that 
the colored man shall not be disfranchised for three reasons, 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. They may 
be disfranchised for want of education, or for want of in- 

forth.” And James G. 
Maine lumped both fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 


telligence, and so forth, and so 
when he said, “The conditions which have arisen between 
political parties as to the rights of Negro suffrage in the 
southern states would scarcely be cognizable judicially under 
either the fourteenth or fifteenth amendment to the con- 
stitution.” 

Mr. Milton's article cites a decision of the supreme court 
written by Chief Justice Waite and another written by 
Justice Bradley as defining the narrow limits within which 
the federal authority may be exercised under the fifteenth 
amendment. The decision to be found in 190 U. S. 127 is 
particularly impressive, and because so explicit is worth 
quoting as it stands: 

Fach of these 


amendments) has 


clauses (in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
been often held to relate to action by a state 


When the 


of no violation of its provisions; 


and not by individuals. state has been guilty 
when it has not made or 
enforced any law abridging the privileges or immunities of 


citizens of the United States; when no one of its departments 
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has deprived any person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, or denied to any person within its jurisdic. 
tion the equal protection of the laws; when, on the contrary, 
the laws of the state, as enacted by its legislative, and con- 
strued by its judicial, and administered by its executive de- 
partments, recognize and protect the rights of all persons, the 
amendment imposes no duty and confers no powers upon 
congress. 


There, if Senator Glass and other drys in the south want 
it, is the basis for a legal distinction between the situation as 
it exists under the fifteenth amendment and the situation as 
there is reason to fear it may come to exist under the 
eighteenth. So long as a state does not by law attempt to 
keep a black man away from the polls on account of his 
color, the supreme court holds that there is nothing con- 
And in 
every case where the black man is thus kept away from the 


gress or the federal authorities can do about it. 


polls the southern states have found a means of doing this 
other than by laws resting upon racial discrimination. The 
supreme court, it will be remembered, has refused to admit 
But it has like- 
wise affirmed that when a state makes the possession of a 


the constitutionality of grandfather clauses. 


certain amount of property, or the ability to explain portions 
of the constitution, or the payment of a poll tax, or an un- 
usually long period of settled residence, or some other 
matter of that sort, a requirement for exercising the right 
to vote, there is nothing that the federal authority can do 
about it. Every state is a law unto itself in determining 
the qualifications of its voters—always provided that the 
exact text of the fifteenth amendment is observed. 

There, we repeat, is basis for a legal claim on the part of 
Senator Glass that there is no nullification of the fifteenth 
amendment. The supreme court has certified to this effect. 
But we hope that no attempt will be made to make much out 
of the argument. Prohibition is too much of a moral issue 
in itself to try to stand on such a slippery footing. No 
honest man will try to dispute the fact that, whatever the 
legal niceties, the plain intent of the fifteenth amendment is 
flouted every time there is an election in the south. In in- 
tent and in spirit the south does nullify, and when Senator 
Glass tries again to raise the ghost of a negroid empire he 
but emphasizes the nullification. 

In this, as in so many things, Senator Borah occupies the 
only defensible position. There is no honesty in calling for 
the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment without being 
willing to call equally for the enforcement of the fifteenth. 
Conversely, of course, there is no honesty in expressing con- 
cern over the nullification of the fifteenth without express- 
ing equal concern over the nullification of the eighteenth. 
Just what a demand for the enforcement of the fifteenth 
amendment would mean, beyond what is now the case, is, in 
the light of supreme court decisions, hard to say. Perhaps 
the responsibility and obligation should be passed back to 
the drys within the various states where the fifteenth amend- 
ment is actually nullified. But the underlying requirement 


is plain. If this is to continue to be a nation held together 


by law, and if the authority of the constitution is to be main- 
tained, then it is fitting that all political parties be asked to 
write into their platforms a pledge that all parts of that 
And if there 
are certain parts of the constitution which are in danger 


constitution shall be observed and enforced. 
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December 8, 1927 THE 
as the fourteenth, the fifteenth and the 
eighteenth amendments certainly are—then it is fitting that 
the pledges of the parties shall specifically guarantee to these 
parts complete and active support. 


of nullification 


We Have With Us—Russia 


T IS PROBABLY SAFE to say that there is no such 

thing as an unbiased opinion about soviet Russia. No 

social upheaval of modern times has cut so clean across 
our accustomed thinking as the October revolution of 1917 
and the consequent establishment of the soviet regime. It 
was more than the replacement of one government in Russia 
by another. As an elemental part of its purpose it threw 
down a dividing line which its leaders proposed and hoped 
would cleave the world with class conflict. It has challenged 
the universally sacred concept of the inviolability of un- 
limited personal property and has set up the goal of com- 
plete economic freedom for all members of the social order. 
Allowing for all the shades of belief and opinion brought 
to a happening so vast and complicated, the thinking world 
still divides itself into the two camps of those who wish to 
see the ideas of the revolution prevail and those who wish 
them fail. Facts will inevitably be selected and 
colored in accordance with this fundamental bias by the 
most honest observers on either side, certainly for a long 
ume to come, 


to see 


ls it, then, quite hopeless and futile to attempt any ap- 
raisal of events in Russia? Not altogether. Certain sig- 
ficant facts are inescapable and cannot be overlooked at 
the end of the tenth year. 
First of these is the undeniable persistence of bolshevik 
control. Whatever we may think of it, soviet Russia is. 
\fter all these years of civil war, blockade, counter-revolu- 
tion, famine, and world enmity, essentially the same ideas 
d party leadership which inaugurated the revolution dom- 
inate the destinies of this complex sixth of the world’s 
landed area. That there have been changes in personnel 
the death of Lenin to the ousting of Trotsky, that 
there have been drastic changes in tactics and policies, sim 
provides greater proof of the strength of the regime. 
me who has spent any length of time in Russia since 
ie revolution can avoid the feeling that the soviet govern- 
ment is in fact a going concern. Even the American press 
is significantly restrained of late in its predictions of speedy 
overthrow. 
second fact of equal significance is the return to a 
luctive normalcy within the country and its re-entry as 
economic factor in the world markets during these event- 
lul ten years. Even with full allowance for an almost zero 
starting point to which all production had been reduced by 
an unspeakable accumulation of calamities, during the last 
five years particularly, Russia presents a truly remarkable 
page in economic history and an inspiring commentary on 
the resiliency of the human spirit. The effect on communist 
tactics and policies resulting from the effort to solve this 
Staggering practical problem has been little less important 
than the direct accomplishments. Thus the early dreams of 
immediate world revolution have been abandoned by these 


hard-headed bolshevik idealists, for they are at the same 
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time astute politicians and remarkable realists. Academ- 
ically the battle of ideas in the Trotsky-Stalin conflict has 
been waged around the question, “Can socialism be estab 
lished in one country?” Communist nuclei in the remotest 
villages of the soviet republic have been debating this cen- 
tral question with true Russian ardor. And the “monolithic” 
party has emerged with the conclusion that socialism can 
be established in one country, and that that country will be 
Russia. Which means, in practice, the assumption of the 
long uphill task of converting the apathetic masses of the 
Russian villages to socialist ideas while the burden of taxes, 
however lightened, will continue to rest on patient peasant 
Which 


painful process of lifting industrial rehabilitation and ad 


shoulders. further means a continuance of the 
vance by its bootstraps. 

That this policy is sincere is seriously doubted by multi 
tudes outside of Russia. The ground of this doubt ts the 
continued activity of the third international in the promo 
tion of world revolution. The government of Russia makes 
a complete disclaimer of responsibility for this activity. It 
declares that it is as helpless in controlling the spread of 
communist ideas as the United States would be to check 
the missionary impulses of the Christian church. The same 
Moscow houses a training school where young revolutionists 
from the ends of the earth come to study Marx and the 
technique of revolution, and the offices of the foreign con 
cessions which are paying dividends to capitalistic stock- 
holders. What those who fear communist propaganda fail 
to understand, or perhaps understand too well, is one of 
the teachings of this very Marxian doctrine, that revolu- 
tions are not made, but grow, and that all the preaching in 
the world cannot bring them about unless the soil is made 
ready by unbearable conditions. The fact that an idea is 
embraced by any group of men and women carries with it 
inevitably an impulse for its propagation. Communism is 
no exception. Communists, however erroneous we may re- 
gard their ideas, are defenders and promulgators of the 
Marxian faith which they believe is destined to save the 
world. When they have ceased to proclaim this gospel, the 
idea will either have been exploded or universally accepted. 

The universal extension of this socialist teaching within 
the boundaries of the soviet union during this decade may 
tact Indeed, the 


complete change in educational method and content may 


be regarded as a third important large 


well prove to be the most revolutionary event of all these 
explosive years. The thoroughness with which communist 
teachings have been carried through the forests and over 
the plains to the peasants of the last far-flung village of the 
vast hinterlands of Russia is nothing short of a miracle of 
organization. No greater faith in the efficacy of the printed 
word has ever been evinced than that seen in the flood of 
books and pamphlets turned hot off the press during this 
same period. Stage, platform, and the very ether are preg- 
nant with the same unified, directed teaching. Every child 
in the schools of Russia is taught from the kindergarten 
that it is a disgrace to be rich and iniquitous to profit by the 
service of other men. Millions of young men and women 
now taking an increasingly active part in the affairs of the 
country have known no other formal teaching. By the 
very processes of pedagogy with which we are ourselves 
familiar such activities are certain to yield results, partic- 
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This teaching will of 
course become a challenge to the rest of the world in pro- 


ularly in the generation to come. 


portion to the effectiveness with which it becomes actually 
operative in Russia. 

In the end, we come back to the primary, and it may be 
unpalatable, fact that red Russia, bristling with propaganda, 
It remains to be seen 
whether Bertrand Russell is right in his prediction that 


is and will probably continue to be. 


Russia and America will become world focal points for two 
conflicting and intolerant creeds with all that is involved in 
the sad prophecy, or whether by an unexampled exercise of 
intelligent forbearance such a catastrophe can be averted. 
Certainly nothing can be gained by continued refusal to 
have normal relations with so large a portion of mankind as 
that represented in Russia. [rom a purely practical and 
even antagonistic point of view it would seem that there is 
far greater opportunity for affecting the policies of the 
bolsheviki from the vantage point of friendliness than as a 
fearful and hostile neighbor seeking refuge behind a stone 
wall. Russia knows this perfectly well, and her willingness 
and desire to have recognition in the face of it is an added 
evidence of her growing sense of internal security. 
Meantime, within Russia, fear of the malign intentions of 
the rest of the world grows like a contagion, while the 
suspicions and hatreds of the ring around her are fed by 
What blind man 
cannot see the unavoidable end of such headlong and malign 


endless streams of adverse propaganda. 


idiocy ? 

Is it not conceivable that our two great social systems, 
however different or even opposite their economic structure, 
might agree to live together in the common intercourse of 
human affairs in neighborly fashion? And is it not conceiv- 
able and practicable that each should say to the other: “I 
think you are entirely and fundamentally wrong, but after 
all it is your country, and we shall watch with interest the 
results of your experiment?” This attitude, in spite of its 
complication by the presence in both groups of advocates 
of the other, is probably the only alternative to a devastating 
death struggle between the two systems. 


The ‘Trunks 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 
E WERE IN 


Keturah, and we made some Purchases. 


PARIS, I and the daughter of 
And as 
we walked in the Rue de Rivoli we beheld a shop 
And there 
was no one there, but a Damsell who had a shop next door 


where they sold Trunks, and we went inside. 
ran in, and sold us a Trunk. And I bought one of Cow- 
hide, that had a look of Distinction. And the daughter of 
Keturah said, I think it was for that Little Saleslady thou 
didst buy it, for she was so eager to make a sale while the 
Proprietor was away. 

So we made other purchases as we traveled and the 
Trunk was full. 

And we came to London, and she said, We must pur- 
chase something for my brothers. 

And I said, We will walk in Picadilly. 

And she said, We must have some more things for the 
Children. 
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And I said, There are places in Oxford Street. 

And she said, There still be some things for the Girls. 

And I said, There is Liberty and Peter Robinson and 
Selfridge and the whole of Regent Street. And we shall 
need another Trunk, and this shall be for thee. 

So we walked in the Strand, and we came to a place 
where they sell Trunks. And the salesman showed ys 
trunks with Round Corners, and Wooden Hoops, and 
Canvas Cover of Yellow or Green. 

And I said, They look like Third-Class Steerage. 

And he said, For service, I can sell thee no better trunk, 

And I said, We do not buy a Trunk in London every 
day. Let us see one that is more Attractive in Appearance. 

And while we were looking, another Salesman passed 
by, with a young man, and the young man paused and in- 
quired the price of the Trunk we were looking at, and 
said, Something less Expensive will answer. And he 
bought the Trunk we had been looking at before. 

And he said, Mark it “H” and send it to Buckingham 
Palace. 

And he paid for it and went out. 

And I said, Though on pleasure Prince Henry is bent, 
he hath a frugal mind. 

And the salesman said, The Prince of Wales hath all 
the money; Prince Henry hath very little. 

And I said, This business of being a Prince is not what 
it is cracked up to be. 

And as we walked away, the daughter of Keturah said, 
It will be interesting to remember that Prince Henry hath 
the Trunk that I rejected and I have the one that he ad- 
mired. 

And I replied, His father cannot write a Parable with 
which to pay for it. 

And she said, He did not have a Coat of Arms painted 
on it. He ordered it marked “H.” 

And I said, That also was inexpensive. They could use 
an “H” that the salesmen had dropped. 


Via Crucis 
ALWAYS thought my cross would be 
A plain dark thing that I could see 
And know; and knowing, bravely lift 
And carry like a sacred gift. 


All of these years, now and again, 
My soul has felt an aching strain; 
My brow has borne, without relief, 
Prick upon prick of unseen grief. 


Now only, when the day is done, 
And life’s swift sands are nearly run, 
The lengthening sun-rays on the road 
Project the shadow of my load. 


Ah, how more bravely had I borne 
Each prick, had I but seen the thorn! 


How nobly shouldered grief and loss 
Could I have recognized the Cross! 
ANNE HIGGINSON SPICER. 
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“O Little Town” 


By Edward A. Steiner 


And thou Bethlehem in the land of Judah art not the least among 
the princes of Judah, for out of thee shall come a governor that shall 
rule my people Israel—Matthew 2:6. 


MINISTER who was trying to impress his congre- 

gation with the uncertainty of life, said: “Every 

time the clock ticks somebody dies.” A woman who 
was deeply moved cried out, “Please stop the clock.” It 
may be equally true to say that every time the clock ticks a 
child is born, and in neither case is the clock to blame. Life 
has its mysterious beginning, death its more mysterious 
ending, and the clock only measures our uncertain time 
The calendar is a larger clock measuring our 
Silently the 
leaves are torn away and the obituary says: “He was born 


between. 
life, not by hours but by days and months. 


in such a year, and he died so many years old.” 
It does not measure 
the life of the individual, but of nations; once in many 


History is the largest time piece. 


years the birth of a man and the death of a man are meas- 
ured by history, because he has cut a slice from the loaf of 
eternity with the sword, or created new time currents in 
national life, or spoken or written a great liberating word. 
listory calls this an epoch, the end of one stretch of civili- 
and the beginning of another. Such an epoch began 
nearly two thousand years ago with the birth of a child 
and the life and death of a man, and so wonderful was the 
effect of this short life upon the destinies of mankind that 
has become crowded with miracles which grow not less 
but more significant as time passes. 


JESUS AND THE CITY 


(he greatest of all miracles is the fact that, in our com- 
plex city civilization, Jesus survives. He was always a 
stranger in the city. He came up from the Galilean town 
of Nazareth, he disputed with the rabbis, returned to Naza- 
When he 
He 


was taken out of the city as a malefactor, was crucified 


reth and grew to full manhood in a little town. 


back to the city he antagonized its ruling classes. 


and rose again. He never quite returned to the city and 


he could not return to any city today, least of all to Jeru- 
salem. 
If Jesus had been born in the city it would not have been 
ticed, for the birth of a child is not news to the city. In 
the little town the people still notice the addition of a baby 
its population. 
The tele- 
“Didn't expect it quite 


“Do you know that the Joneses have a baby?” 

phone buzzes with the good news. 
) $00n., 

Chere will be a third of a column about it in the county 
paper, and it will be very personal, something like this: 
“When Papa Jones walked down to his store on Wednes- 
day morning, he wore a broad grin under his straw hat, 
and he put a box of cigars on the counter. ‘Help your- 
self,” he said, ‘It’s on me—a boy, weighs ten pounds.’ 

““Did you weigh him on your store scales?’ Bill Snyder 
remarked sarcastically as he pocketed two cigars and made 
tor the door.” 


In the city a birth is noticed by the health office, in the 
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hospital it is recorded like a case of appendicitis; and the 
babies lie in a row, like dolls on the shelves of a department 
store. 


HOPE FROM A LITTLE TOWN 


A baby born in the little town is a hope, the one born in 
the city is a problem: a rent, food and clothes problem. 
“Now that we have it what shall we do with it?’ 
in the moist eyes of many a mother when she hears the first 
cry of her baby. 


’ 


is written 


Most likely they will have to move, 
for babies are not wanted in the apartment house in which 
they are living. The new father in the city rarely passes 
the cigars. Instead, some one offers him a cigarette. “Buck 
up, old man,” his sympathetic fellow clerk will say, “it 
might have been twins.” 

Jesus was born among farmers and small tradesmen 
Around him were barns and stables and the warm, acrid 
The 


cows mooed while Mary lay in painful ecstasy on the straw. 


smell of manure. sheep bleated that night, and the 


Cattle do not remember their pain, or foresee it, but there 
were women in the inn and they remembered and sympa- 
thized. These women from the little towns, gossipy women, 
sharp-tongued women, they remembered and sympathized. 
Women, who are such rivals in love, are good comrades in 
pain and sorrow, and these women were like good angel 
visitants. 

The birth of a child was a great event in Bethlehem. A 
child was expected by the simple folk from this town of 
David, and its birth was to mark a great event, the libera- 
tion of Israel. The word went around, “It is a man-child.” 
A gathering murmur, a hushed joyous cry, and half-asleep 
shepherds who kept their flocks by night heard an angel’s 
song: “Glory to God in the Highest and on Earth Peace.” 


NO SAVIORS FROM THE CITY 


If Christ had been born in Chicago there would have 
been no manger but a garage, and there would have been 
no shepherds near. Policemen, perhaps, and they would 
not have heard anything. There might have been a line in 
the newspapers: “Baby born in a garage, in a Ford coupé. 
Hotels overcrowded on account of the Tunney-Dempsey 
prize fight.” 

Of course there are cattle in Chicago, but they come to 
be consumed. Everything which comes to the city, whether 
man or cattle, comes to be digested, ground up into profit. 
Everything is for sale in the city: “Beasts and sheep and 
horses and chariots and slaves and the souls of men.” “And 
in her is found the blood of prophets and of saints and of 
all that were slain upon the earth.” No savior can come 
from the city; he is murdered by it or crushed by its sky- 
scrapers, and quickly forgotten. 

The city acknowledges no sins, it has only problems. It 
The city 
The great city 


does not want righteousness, it wants prosperity. 
does not care to grow better, but bigger. 
problem, the only serious evil it acknowledges, is the park- 
ing problem, and if Mr. Ford’s new machine could be 
folded up and hung on a hatrack in a man’s office, he would 
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he hailed as the new messiah. Even the Jews would accept 
him, now that he has recanted his terrible slanders of the 
race. The city looks to machines for salvation as the 
Philistines once looked to Dagon. The sum of superstitions 
among the masses never varies greatly, it has merely 
changed from Mombo Bombo to chemistry and physics. 


RURAL LIFE GOING 


The city is not concerned with making peace possible, but 
in making defeat impossible. The war eagles lay their eggs 
The cities make 
war but the country bears the brunt of it and gets the worst 


under the roofs of the boards of trade. 
of it. The cities have always controlled the destinies of 
nations, and now they have turned the nations into cities 
\merican’s rural civilization is gone 

iP 


igger and bigger the cities grow. Cook county ts in 


Chicago, the state of Illinois has only a few rural corners 
left; the rest is Chicago, and until it joins St. Louis the 
cities in between are morally, financially, and politically, so 
many wards of that overshadowing Babylon. There must 
of course be country enough to feed the city man, to rest 
and recuperate him when he is worn out; brooks for fish- 
ing, woods for hunting, and roadhouses to give a touch of 
romance to his adulteries. 

The 


fresh 


The city of Chicago follows you over the ocean. 
“world’s greatest newspaper” is presented to you 
every morning by your room-steward, and when you reach 
Paris, that chinless, brainless Chicago citizen, Andy Gump, 
meets you on the boulevard. You can also see how many 
inches Skeezix has grown and what celebrated citizen of 
Chicago has departed this life by the gun route. 

rhe city drains the country of its best men and women, 
It makes inhabitants out of 


Who are 


you anyway, in Chicago or New York, among those thun- 


and melts them into a mass. 


individuals, and mere numbers out of persons. 


dering skyscrapers? You are not a soul, not a person in that 
squirrel’s cage the loop, or down-town. Not until you are 
hack in your suburb and you breathe again the clean air 
which makes you feel joyously human are you a real person 
once more 

The great men who saved mankind or tried to save it 
came from the small towns; they came with religious, liter- 
ary, or artistic treasures, which the city exploited, and when 
it could no more exploit them it starved the men and forgot 
them. The preacher in the city is of value as long as he 
Other- 


wise he does not exist so far as they are concerned, no mat- 


furnishes sensational headlines for the newspapers. 


ter how vital his message or how valuable his contribution 
to the higher life of the city. 

rhe philosophers have been busy lately foretelling the 
decay of western civilization, and Spengler sees its doom 
written in the city. 1 am not inclined to believe that its 
death is imminent or that chaos will follow its passing; 
nor am I willing to believe that the city is a sink of iniquity 
and the small town a mirror of all virtues. 


CITIES STAGGERING GIANTS 


What I do see is that the small town and the country to 
which it is attached are being drained physically and finan- 
} 


cially and overwhelmed morally by the city, and that the 


city itself is staggering under a load which it piles higher 
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and higher, which may crush the city and our whole cap. 
italistic, materialistic, mechanical structure. It does not 
create enough moral and cultural forces to sustain it. 

The tower of Babel is being lifted higher and higher : the 
churches, the colleges and universities sink lower and lower 
The confusion of tongues is here, but without the under. 
standing of the day of Pentecost. Without the gift of 
tongues, the spiritual understanding of the city, and the 
civilization it breeds are doomed. Whether this is true or 
not or whether it is merely an exaggerated view of a 
critical situation does not matter so much as the fact which 
| wish to emphasize—that Christmas is the small town’s 
holy day. 

Good Friday and the whole of Passion week belong to 
the city. Easter belongs to the open country, Christmas to 
the small town. “O little town of Bethlehem, how still we 

I challenge any poet to substitute Chi- 
cago or New York for Bethlehem; and even Philadelphia 
would resent the implication of the second half of that line. 


see thee lie. 


GREAT MESSAGES FROM SMALL TOWNS 


This then is the Christmas message which needs to be 
preached in the little town: “O little town of Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem, in just such a little town as ours 
“He grew in wisdom and stature and in favor with God and 
He worked for a 


man,” in the small town of Nazareth. 


living, but he grew into life; he had time, he had room, 
he had his chance in the small town. He came out of 
Nazareth not with a great fortune but with a great mes- 
sage. Of course, people were skeptical. “Can any good 
thing come out of”—such a little town? Jerusalem was the 
spiritual center, the seat of the great rabbinical schools 
As if one should say: “He has no diploma from Harvard,” 
or “He has not studied in New York.” 

Today, as then, it does not matter where you came from; 
it matters only what you bring of value to the world. Our 
little town may ultimately be of more importance than Chi- 
cago or New York, if we give the boys and girls a chance 
to “grow in wisdom and stature and in favor with God 
and man.” 

Are our churches and schools giving our children the 
chance to grow into such values? Are our homes cherishing 
the great hope that the children born in our small towns 
shall be the world’s messiahs? Are they so environed that 
they will be able to know God as Father and men as 


brothers? Are we giving our children the right books and 


the right magazines to read? Are we keeping in our homes 
the atmosphere of peace, so that they may bring peace to 
the turmoil of our city civilization? 

Is the little town we are living in beautiful enough for 
the children of God to grow in, or is it so ugly that it will 
make our children dull to the beauty of the lilies of the field 
and the music of heaven? Has our little town a big enough 
preacher or is he a little man in a little job? Has he vision 
and passion and understanding? Does he realize that the 
children in front of him may be drawn to God by what he 
says or perhaps be driven from God? Does he rant and 


rave and use a sledge hammer to fasten little carpet tacks 
or does he illumine the truth by the light of Christ shining 
out of him? 

Our little town may be another Bethlehem. We don't 
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want it to be another Chicago. It has its own function, it 
is standing midway between the open country, the farmers 
and the great cities. In our little town the farmer should 
find the best that our city civilization affords, and the city 





man find the finest culture that the country produces. 


THE MISSION OF THE TOWN 

We, in our little towns, are of significance. We are not 
just a few hundred people left over from the city migra- 
tion. We are here for a purpose, we are here to guard 
religion from materialism, virtue from the cult of pleasure, 
education from its subversion to the purposes of vocational 
exploitation. Our job is to make it possible for mankind 
to have a larger life and not just a better living. We, here 

our little town, must believe and can more easily believe 
in the sacredness of personality; we can cultivate friend- 


ships, be good neighbors and prepare society for brother- 





Christmas is our day, our own holiday. Our little town 


London, November 15. 

\ DIA is at present under a dyarchy. This arrangement, 
ide by the Montague-Chelmsford reforms, was to be re- 
iewed after ten years. That time is almost up, and it is 

cle that there must be changes; the dual control has not 
ered well, and while there is a very general willingness 

on the part of Great Britain to throw an increas 

The India ing responsibility for Indian government upon 
Commission the Indians, the problem and method is very 
difficult. The matter has become urgent, and 

with the consent of all parties the appointment of a commission 
bring recommendations for the future government of India 
heen hurried forward. Sir John Simon is to be the chair- 

of the commission of inquiry, and with him are others, 

n not for any knowledge they may have of India, nor for 

peculiar gifts they have displayed, but because they are 

g average representatives of the British people of various 
schools, and are not committed beforehand by their record to 
lestructive program for India. India is criticizing the 
sion because there are no Indians on it. Mr. Baldwin 
eclares that this will not hamper but even help it in its at- 
tempt to discover the mind of India. The report of this com- 

m will be presented to parliament, and the very character 
members will give weight to the report,if it can agree upon 
rt. Dyarchy must go; but what is to take its place? The 
Statesman, an able paper with strong sympathies with 
sets forth the problem in these words: “But how are 

e to get rid of dyarchy? What are we to substitute for it? 
He above all, can the Indian electorate be enabled to feel 
hat their votes—by turning out one set of ministers and put- 
in another—may make some actual difference in the cir- 
tances of their lives? Ought we to seek the foundations 
ndian self-government in the village communes? Can we 
lope that town-bred politicians will ever represent the real 
wishes of the vast agricultural majority? Can we not largely 

ease the electorate, which at present represents a bare five 
per cent of the population? These are the sort of questions 
that the commission will have to study and answer. It will 


have the good wishes of all of us, but none will envy it its 
task.” 


L 


XUM 
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is glorified today because Jesus was born in just such a little 
town. Perhaps our town may also be “put on the map” 
because some day they will say: “A man was born there in 
that small, one-horse town; it is too good to be true, it must 
be a miracle.” And remember, the day of such miracles 
is not over. 

Mankind is waiting now, this minute, for a man who will 
stand up against the city, against its greed, its consuming 
power, its war hunger, its mob spirit. And around him 
will rally all those who believe in the larger and richer life 
of peace which Jesus has promised to men of good will 
May God grant that such a man may be born in our town 
and have a full chance to grow up there, “in wisdom and 
stature and in favor with God and man.” 

If any of us are living small, ugly, gossipy, stupid, nar- 
row lives, ours is the town that the Lord will pass by. It 
takes large people in a small town to breed men large enough 


for the great task of finishing the work which Jesus began. 


British Table Talk 


Sir John Simon 

The chairman of the commission is the son of a Congrega 
tional minister. He was a brilliant scholar of Wadham, Ox 
ford, in the early '90’s; his rival then was a certain F. E. 
Smith of the same college, now Lord Birkenhead. Both be- 
came in due course barristers; each has had the lord chan 
cellorship offered to him; Sir John Simon refused it, Lord 
Birkenhead accepted it. Now Lord Birkenhead is secretary 
for India. Sir John Simon is to preside over a commission 
which will report upon Indian government. So their ways in 
life have converged. Simon is still as he has always been a 

mvinced liberal, and when the first protests have died away, 
India will take comfort from the fact that the commission will 
have as its most responsible member a man with the liberal 
tradition in his very life-blood. The plain fact is, though India 
may not recognize this yet, that Britain is eager to adopt a 
liberal solution of its Indian problem. What has answered in 
other parts of the world should answer in India, and boldness 
in politics may sometimes be the only path of security. 

* * 

Mr. Oldham and the 
Africa Commission 

[Three economists, one of them a poet, and Mr. J. H. Oldham 
are to form a commission to inquire into the way whereby the 
governments of the eastern and central African dependences 
can cooperate together and upon cognate matters. Mr. Oldham, 
who is at the present moment on the sea returning from Amer 
ica, is the secretary of the international missionary council; it 
is a remarkable sign of the confidence which is put in his judg- 
ment that he should be sent upon this serious errand. It is also 
a testimony to the importance of those interests for which Mr. 
Oldham speaks with unrivalled authority. It was in the Edin- 
burgh conference of 1910 that Mr. Oldham first became known 
to the church at large, but before that he had been a secretary 
of the Student Christian movement and a missionary in India. 
Since 1910 he has given his rare powers of heart and mind 
to the work of Christian missions. He has written “Christian 
ity and the Race Problem,” and other books, but nothing reveals 
the secret of his life more than a little book of devotional read- 
ings which he prepared. Many of his friends have feund him 
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no less safe a guide in those inner regions than in the policy 
of missions overseas. 
. + * 

Our Book of 
Numbers 

The student of church statistics in America will smile at the 
smallness of the numbers which follow; they are certainly dis- 
I think there are some qualifications which should 
be made, but here are the returns of our Sunday schools: the 


couraging. 


number of scholars today and the increase or decrease as com- 
pared with the figures of twenty-one years ago. 


Inc. 

Church Scholars or Dec. 
Church of Enotand. ......6.0200s. 1,895,753 —32,600 
CE OE WEEixc cccakcwcweseuns 138,538 — 782 
Wesleyan Methodist ............. 825,604 — 4714 
Per err 538,495 —67,301 
Primitive Methodist.............. 394,050 — 4,873 
fear e se cena ones 525,564 — 283 
Cree Dhethodiat ..5 cc cicccsecens 246,832 — 6,413 
Calvinistic Methodist ............ 155,577 — 4,205 
EEE Scans pn awkaneasmaned 61,630 — 958 
Independent Methodist ........... 24,563 — 48 
meciety Of Friends « ..cccscvcsess 15,049 + 146 
Free Church of England......... 8,400 
Wesleyan Reform ................ 24,085 +t 871 
es. 18,417 
a ere 5,672 — 300 
OS eee 3,972 — 285 
Countess of Hunts ............... 2,395 


NE ST ERECT ETT 25,331 + 1,911 
Total scholars 4,909,927—net decrease 119,834. 


In twenty-one years the reduction has been 1,549,792! How far 
in those years the reduction in the birth-rate has made a differ- 
ence in the numbers available it is hard to tell. It should be 
remembered too that many who used to be reckoned as senior 
scholars are now “primary teachers.” Furthermore, last year 
there was an increase in church membership of 121,993, a large 
proportion of which came through the Sunday schools. But 
when all allowances have been made, it is still true that the 
churches of this country in their dealing with youth are facing a 
time of testing. Nor will it be a time in which salvation will 
be found in mere mechanical devices. We must go deeper down 
than that. Christian education must become far more than a 
ectional interest of the church. The school will have to become 
a society which is more than a preparation for some other 
society; it will have to be a society in which the Christian 
faith and the Christian atmosphere are known most surely. 
Through it the Christian people must hand on to the new gen- 
eration the secret of their life. Education in the church as 
in the state must cease to be simply a preparation for the 
Christian life; it must become that life itself. 
* * * 

A Quaker Scientist 
In Madagascar 

Mr. Ralph Linton, of the Field museum of natural history, 
Chicago, has been visiting London. He sails tomorrow for 
America with many discoveries of scientific value in his keep- 
ing. In his study of the ethnology of Madagascar he made 
long and arduous journeys; with the temperature 140 degrees 
in the shade he found it necessary to put on his overcoat in 
order to keep cool! Much courtesy was shown to him by the 
missionaries and the French officials. Some time ago a book 
upon Madagascar was published, called “The Man-eating 


Tree.” Mr. Linton declared that the legend of a man-eating 
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tree had no foundation, but there was good reason to speak of 
the man-eating flea in that island. Madagascar is a familiar 
scene to all who belong to the London missionary society, and 
particularly to the Welsh people. Wales adopted Madagascar, 
But in close fellowship with the L. M. S., the Society of 
Friends has carried the gospel to this great island. 

* + * 


A Pioneer Saint of the 
Kingdom of God 

In the library of the British Institute of Social Service yes- 
terday afternoon a group of friends met to commemorate the 
life of Will Reason. A sum of money was presented to Mr, 
Alden, the president of the institute, to provide a section of 
the library in memory of one who was well called “a pioneer 
saint of the kingdom of God.” Bishop Gore spoke of him with 
deep and sincere sympathy. Reason was a Congregational 
minister, and Dr. Gore is a high churchman, but no distine- 
tion of this kind prevented Dr. Gore from speaking of Reason 
as a great Christian, unworldly, always with a cheerful cour- 
choosing the hard places of the field, never thinking 
of himself. 





age 
He was a first-class theologian; an excellent econ- 
omist; a trained teacher; a clear and logical speaker and 
preacher, but all of us who knew and loved him were aware 
of something else in him, which marked the true saint in these 
modern ages. What he did for Copec few can tell. But long 
before the conscience of the churches began to be stirred, Alden 
and he had plunged into dock-land and founded Mansfield 
house, and to this day the poor of that district, haunted always 
by want, remember Reason. In the library, devoted to the study 
of social conditions, his name will be recorded. 
many who are one-sided. 


There are 
Some care for social righteousness, 
but are without the deep mystical experience of the soul ; others 
are much with God, but ignore the call to public service. Some 
anoint the head of Christ, and some his feet 
bruised feet. 





his torn and 
Reason was one of those who anointed both. 
* * * 

A Saying Upon Religion 
Read During the Week 

“For them (the few who think seriously) the one article in 
the creed which seems to gain a deeper and fuller meaning as 
the others fade is, ‘I believe in the Holy Ghost, the lord and 
giver of life.’ More and more their mind dwells on the Master’s 
discourse with the woman of Samaria. They see the religion 
of the future as the religion of the Spirit—not something merely 
vague called the life force, but the ‘Holy Spirit,’ compelling us, 
in spite of everything, to think of it as holy.”—Mr. J. A. Spender. 
Mr. Spender is now in America studying journalistic practice 
there. 


And So Forth 
The most significant and hopeful sign at armistice-time was 
the declaration of the great newspaper proprietors in favor of 
disarmament. They showed no hesitation in this matter and 
peace would have no more powerful friends. Sir Thomas 
Beecham is seeking to rally all who love music in the cause 
of grand opera. He has put forward a strange scheme, but it 
may capture the public mind because of its universal character. 
Those lonely and gallant servants of the nations on the 
lighthouses are now to enjoy the radio. On Sunday the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury dedicated this service at the evening 
hour of worship at St. Martin’s. The address was broadcast 
and it was a solemn and thrilling thought that these watchers, 
who kept the lamps burning, shared with us in hymn and 
prayer, and would never again be without this happy and com- 
forting fellowship with their fellows on the mainland. 
Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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A Bare but Undamaged Soul 


D. L. Moody, a Worker in Souls. By Gamaliel Bradford. 
George H. Doran Company, $3.50. 


AMALIEL BRADFORD in his odd, quiet way re- 

sembles one of Shakespeare’s clowns. He is a wonder- 

fully shrewd and wonderfully wise observer of life, 
enjoying his bright irresponsibility almost as much as he enjoys 
his insight. How much the thought of the significance of the 
wise, keen-minded, singing butterfly has taken hold of him is 
seen in his significant narrative poem, “A Prophet of Joy.” 
Gamaliel Bradford is a puritan with the conscience left out, or 
rather with the conscience turned into a powerful intellectual 
and esthetic imperative. He wants to tell the truth in keen- 
edged and beautiful phrases. He is rather inclined to resent 
any other categorical imperative. 

Since January 1 I happen to have read twelve of Mr. Brad- 
ford’s volumes. I have wandered with him through the inner 
lives—as far as he can tell their story—of brilliant and beau- 
tiful women and “Wives,” of Union and Confederate leaders in 
the civil war, of Robert E. Lee, that urbane Christian gentle- 
man, of Samuel Pepys, who infinitely intrigues Mr. Bradford 
and captures the imagination of the reader as well. “Bare 
’ and “Damaged Souls” have more or less revealed their 
hearts to me through the magic of his pen. 
ready to feel a curious relish at the thought of the rugged 
massive personality of Dwight L. Moody being subjected to 


And so I was 


the instruments of analysis which Mr. Bradford carries about 
with him all the while. Especially after following the careful, 
admiring and critical inspection of the mental processes and 
personal characteristics of Charles Darwin as interpreted by 
Mr. Bradford, it was an odd and diverting experience to turn 
to Moody. 

I do not think Mr. Bradford really likes Dwight L. Moody. 
Indeed, I think he has followed a good many aspects of his 
career with the sort of fascinated dislike with which he studied 
and wrote of Frances E. Willard. And yet there is the fascina- 
And 
there are moments when it flashes out in something not unlike 


affection. 


tion. Sometimes it attains genuine warmth of feeling. 
But with all his meticulous attempt at fairness— 
and Mr. Bradford loves to exhibit the troy weight measures 
of his honest mind—the book about Moody is written from the 
outside. It is an appraisal coming from another world. Moody 
never quite ceases to be a specimen to Mr. Bradford. And in 
certain senses the book is all the more valuable for that. 

For you do see the downright, clever, hard-headed, sincere, 
passionate New Englander in a perspective which gives him 
sharp and telling, perhaps even permanent, significance. The 
hings Moody took for granted about himself are remorselessly 
uestioned and unhesitatingly analyzed. And the great evangel- 
ist comes out of it all astonishingly well. He was a man of in- 
corruptible character. Every test of which we know revealed 

unhesitating loyalty to the standards which he upheld for 


0 ers, 


We are not likely ever to read a biography of Dwight 
Moody revelling in dark and murky abysses which constitute 
the unscrutinized portions of his life. The gospel he preached 
Often Mr. Bradford 
subtly suggests Dwight Moody may have had motives which 


was nobly vindicated in his living of it. 


he himself did not understand or relate to sources less noble 
than those with which he connected them. But all this was in 


h 


s subconscious life. When a motive got above the surface 
of his life it had to meet the test of the will of Christ. If it 


could not meet the test he unhesitatingly struck it down. 
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Moody’s unusual qualities as a man of large affairs, the 
characteristics which caused big business men to think of him 
as “one of us,” the passion and power of his work as a 
persuasive advocate of the gospel, his vast sagacity in dealing 
with individual men and women, his splendid preoccupations 
with what to him were the central and determining aspects of 
the Christian life—all this is skillfully portrayed in phrases 
which move with the grace and charm Mr. Bradford has made 
his own. At times there is an almost wistful note, as if this 
brilliant outsider would really like to have seen the soul of the 
mighty evangelical leader from within. 

Shakespeare’s fool—and Mr. Bradford himself gives me the 
figure, using it once and again in this volume—is wiser than 
many a king. His folly is often better than the wisdom of a 
prophet, but his bright winged irresponsibility is not quite equal 
to the task of interpreting a prophet. There is a passionate 
conviction, a flame of spiritual certainty, which somehow lie 
After all, in a sense—a 
very noble sense, but a true one for all that—Mr. Bradford is 
dilettante. “So 


So you feel 


beyond the ken of the clever essayist. 


an intellectual and esthetic feel 
as you read his book 
And the dilettante with all his rare and dis- 


tinguished gifts never quite rises to the grand style. It is 


you as you 
read his book about Lee. 
about Darwin. 
the achievement of Moody that with all his rude and untutored 
qualities, by dint of native shrewdness, and glorious self-giving, 
and most of all by the grace of God, he did in his own way 
attain a living gesture not and 


without elements of moral 


spiritual grandeur. And when the priest enters the holy of 
holies, perhaps inevitably the keen-minded analyst must remain 
a little puzzled on the outside. 


Lynn Haroitp Hoven. 


Goodspeed on Deissmann 


Light from the Ancient East: The New Testament illustrated 
by recently discovered texts of the Greco-Roman world. By 
Adolf Deissmann. Translated by Lionel R. M. Strachan. New 
and completely revised cdition with eighty-five illustrations 
from the latest German edition. 
$10. 


OME THIRTY 
picked up a pamphlet containing the Greek texts of some 
recently found papyrus documents, and noticing a friend’s 


George H. Doran Company, 


years ago a young German professor 


name signed to one of them, read the Greek text he had pub 
lished. He was at once struck with the resemblance of the 
language to the Greek of the New Testament. He pursued 
the subject, confirmed his first impression, and soon realized 
that he had made a discovery: the Greek of the New Testament 
is the colloquial Greek of its time. This is the explanation of 
its curious features which formerly baffled philologists and 
theologians alike. It is written in the language of the com- 
mon people. 

The young professor was Adolf Deissmann, and his early 
studies on the subject presently led to his “Licht vom Osten,” 
which soon appeared in English as 
East.” 


primitive Christianity the light afforded by the non-literary 


“Light from the Ancient 
In this book he has undertaken to bring to bear upon 


remains of Greek and Roman antiquity—the papyri, ostraca, 
graffiti, inscriptions, wax-tablets, and so on, which have come 
to light in such numbers in the past century, and are still com- 
ing. They ought in any case to throw light upon our under- 
But when it is 
remembered that the new faith found its first considerable pub- 
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standing of early Christianity and its world. 
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lic chiefly among the common people of the Greek world, then 
these non-literary materials take on a special importance, first 
for the understanding of the New Testament itself, and then 
for the illumination of the background, history and progress 
of the early church. 

If this seems unnecessary, let me say that there are still 
scholars in America who think to interpret the Greek New 
Testament by no other means than the classical usage of five 
hundred years before. But how would that method operate 
if applied to the literature of 1927? We should have to push 
back the clock to the English of 1427, and insist that what a 
word meant then, that and that only could it mean now. It 
is from such methods and others almost as absurd, that Diess 
mann has saved u \nd incidentally he has emancipated New 
Testament philology from classical dominion, and set it upon 
its own feet. Its chief analogies are not with the Attic drama- 
tists of the fifth century B. C. but with the common Greek of 
its own time. It is this discovery of Deissmann’s more than 
anything else that has led to the numerous efforts, British and 
American, that have since been made to put the New Testament 
into modern speech. 

Another early service rendered by Deissmann and elaborated 
in this volume was the sharp distinction between the personal 
letter and the literary epistle in the New Testament. Paul 
wrote personal letters to his Christian friends; but James and 
I and II Peter and the letters to the Seven Churches are epis 
tles,—conscious literary creations, in letter form. The distinc- 
tion was a sound one, and has been fruitful. What is strange 
is that Deissmann did not himself see the bearing of his dis- 
covery. For is it not plain that it must have been the publica- 
tion of the collected letters that stimulated the writing of the 
literary epistles ? 

Deissmann has put the fundamental facts very clearly: “Luke 


even writes his Acts of the Apostles without knowledge of the 


letters of Paul (which were written but not yet published)” 
p. 246). But Acts is the last book of which this can be said. 
And what is more likely to have revived interest in Paul and 
stirred some one to collect his letters than the incomparable 
picture of Paul which Acts gives? Certain it is that the letters 
and especially the letter-collections that follow Acts all show 
the influence of Paul’s collected letters. They must therefore 
have been collected and published after the appearance of Acts 
and before the writing of the Revelation, which, although it is an 
apocalypse, actually begins with a corpus of letters to churches. 
Deissmann’s famous distinction between letters and epistles in 
the New Testament is thus far more than he has claimed or 
seen: it is a distinction between cause and effect. For the 
] 


letters, collected and published, became the models for the epis- 


tls, all of which show their influence. We must begin to give 
attention to a neglected event in early Christian history: the 
For that 


event was the beginning of their influence, and conditioned all 


collection and publication of the letters of Paul. 


the later epistle-writing. 

Deissmann’s book is abundantly illustrated and richly anno 
tated. He has assembled a vast mass of most valuable illustra- 
tive material for New Testament Greek, and applied it with 
ingenuity and_ skill \s to the inscription sometimes found 
running around a drinking glass, which Deissmann takes in the 
order “Why are you here? Make merry!” I venture to think 
the reverse order is more in keeping with the rollicking motto: 
“Make merry! What are you here for?” 

But nothing could be more timely and welcome than this 
magnificent array of evidence for the colloquial character of 
New Testament Greek. If any one still has any lingering 
doubts on that subject, “Light from the Ancient East” will 


dispel them. 


EpGar J. GoopsPEED. 
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Criticism and the Creed 
Understanding the Apostles’ Creed. By -Donald McFayden, 
Macmillan, $2.60. 
What Is Left of the Apostles’ Creed? 
wards. Abingdon Press, $1.00. 


By Loren M. Ed. 


CONGREGATION often patiently endures a minister's 
introduction for the sake of the sermon itself. In Prof. 
McFayden’s book the reader will be glad that the sub- 

ject chosen has required such a refreshing historical introduc- 
tion. The author understands what was going on in the minds 
of the first generations of Christian folk and he understands 
how to tell the story of the dramatic evolution of Christian 
thinking during the period that produced the apostles’ creed, 
He stimulates the historical imagination when he pictures the 
controversy between agnostics and orthodox as the fundament- 
alist-modernist controversy of the time. To be sure, the author 
seems overanxious to discover in this creed an expression of 
He be- 
longs to that group of Christians (an extraordinarily large 


the religious convictions of the apostles themselves. 


group) for whom the sentimental value of the creed is woefully 
diminished if it proves in fact not to have been from the very 
beginning the vehicle by which Christians have expressed their 
faith. Yet his historical judgment prompts him, against his 
wish, to recognize that both in its statements and in its silences 
the creed imperfectly reproduces early Christian convictions. 
It is a second century product. 

If Christian sentiment needs a trellis to which to cling, why 
cannot the Lord’s prayer serve? It is a concise expression of 
Christian aspiration, based on a definite and vital theology as 
all vital praying is; it has been in common use among Chris- 
tians from the first; and, unlike the creed, it is still commonly 
in use among all types and groups of the followers of Jesus. 

The latter half of the book is devoted to an exegesis of the 
clauses of the creed and a discussion of its contemporary value 
and use. This task is not approached in any depressing mood 
of apology, as though the author said to himself: Well, here 
is this old document with its obvious emotional values; if only 
its content of thought were not so old-fashioned and (some of 
it) uninteresting; somehow we must make the best of a bad 
job, since we cannot scrap it, and try to show that it still has 
On the contrary, Dr. McFayden goes 
at the task with eagerness and spontaneity. 


a place in the church. 
Recognizing 
frankly that “there is not a single phrase in the creed to which 
an intelligent man of today attaches its original connotation,” 
he believes nevertheless that the faith by which Christians have 
lived has eternal validity, ministering as it does to permanent 
human needs. The practical postulates which underlie the 
Christian life of today are essentially the same as those which 
And the essence 
of the creedal statements is not to be found in the ideas they 


underlay the life of the primitive church. 


contain but in the practical applications of these ideas to life. 
Religion is an art of living. As in art so.in religion, a helpful 
working hypothesis “once discovered is discovered once for 
all.” The conclusion reached is that the convictions which the 
creed enshrines have inspired men to realize their highest possi- 
bilities, and that during the present process of the restatement 
of dogma the inspiring realities these dogmas reflect must not 
be let go. Thus theshead comes to the rescue of the yearning 
heart, while those who have no emotional “set” in favor of the 
creed sympathize but remain unmoved by the argument. 

The preaching of central rather than peripheral themes is 
always welcome in this day of catch-penny sermons. How a 
congregation must rise up to bless the minister who knows how 
to expound Christian doctrines, and who credits his people with 
a serious-minded desire to become informed on the history and 
thought of the Christian movement. The Rev. Mr. Edwards 
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avoids creedal technicalities and interprets the pronouncements 

of the creed in terms of contemporary experience. As a result 

his answer to the query, “What is left of the Apostles’ creed ?” 

is, Everything. Acknowledging that not all Christians agree 

mn details of the creed, he singles out the seven basic convic- 
; and then he hews to the line. 


A. C. McGirrert, Jr. 


Is There a Protestant Theory ot 
Social Action? 


ristianity and Social Adventuring. Edited by Jerome Davis. 
> Century Company, $2.50. 


SPENT my Christmas vacation in St. Louis attending the 
Several 

of us were seated one night at a table with C. J. Galpin of 
he department of agriculture at Washington. Mr. Galpin had 
ist returned from six months’ study among the towns and 
illages of Europe. 

What was the most interesting sight you saw in Europe?” 

isked of Mr. Galpin. 

| think,” he replied, “the most interesting sight was the 
Belgian priests leading the Catholic rural cooperatives at the 


meetings of the national sociological societies. 


ledication of the great national cathedral. I have seen nothing 
‘omparable to it since I made a study of the activities of the 
Mormon church out in Utah.” 
But, Mr. Galpin,” I said, “in spite of all there is to admire 
such sights you would not yourself belong to a church which 
eld the theories of the relation of the church to society which 
e two churches hold. They have never faced up to the ques 
n of a free church in a free society.” 
“That’s right,” he said, “the church of which I am to be a 
ember must trust other institutions, but what are we going 
do about the seeming social futility of the protestant clergy?” 
This conversation became the organizing center of a good 
il of meditation on my part and the reading of the twenty- 
ur articles by various writers which Professor Jerome Davis 
Yale divinity school has gathered together under the general 
tle of “Christianity and Social Adventuring” has raised even 
irther questions on my part. 
| confess that the many duties outlined in this book for the 
urch by the secretary of the chamber of commerce and the 
rious social workers, and the articles by Roman Catholic 
riters with the suggestion that the protestant churches should 
llow Catholic precedent leave me groping for some organizing 
nciples whereby we can save the church from distraction and 
trom being the general “booster” for a lot of people who have 
1 jobs of their own. 
| have asked this question about the future of the protestant 
urches and social action for another reason. If we have a 
otestant theory of social action we need to understand it: 
ve need to know the conditions under which it successfully 
erates, for we are entering a period when public opinion is 
oing to be very much concerned with the relation of church 
| society. 
First, let us consider the seeming social futility of the prot- 
The first fact to be noted about it is that it is 
self-imposed futility. 


tant clergy. 


In the background of American re- 


ligious life lies considerable experience which commits us to a 


horoughgoing belief in a free church in a free society. We had 


two hundred years of close alliance between church and society, 


ind before we enter into a new alliance we ought at least to 


know why these two parties once obtained a divorce. 


If you had been a member of a typical American church one 


hundred and fifty years ago, vou would have been a member of a 
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community established church located near the center of a 
geographical parish. Membership in this parish would not have 
been altogether optional. It would have required a court order 
to have relieved you from parish obligations imposed upon you 
because you lived in a geographical area. The church carried 
most of the burden of charities and education. The police 
power of the state was back of the church to guarantee support 
and attendance. Some of us know that we had ancestors be- 
cause we find court records of their non-attendance at church on 
Sunday morning. In those days the protestant clergy had social 
power—a great deal more power than they knew how to use. 
The dissolution of this alliance came at last and the 
is perfectly clear that in this divorce both parties appeared 
as plaintiffs. 


record 


I think I know everything which has been said 
about the social futility of the protestant clergy but this is to 
They have demanded and achieved 
autonomy for their churches and they have accepted the prin 


be noted about them. 
ciple of autonomy as a working principle for other social in 
stitutions. We do it not grudgingly but because we believe 
it indigenous in our theory of society. We have been interested 
in politics, but we have not intended and do not intend to pro 
testantize the public school system; we have been interested in 
business but the protestant churches would not if they could 
organize the rural cooperatives on a religious basis. We believe 
in a free church in a free society. 

This brings me to my second point: What is involved in 
the statement that “protestants trust other institutions”? It may 
mean that we have developed a modern type of world flight 
whereby we turn organized society over to its own pagan ways. 
It has meant what Benjamin Kidd in that marvelous indictment 
that this 
last century saw our western world plunge into paganism under 
the lead of the assumed right of the state to do what it had the 
power to do. 


of western civilization, “The Science of Power,” say 


It may mean that we protestants simply lower our conscience 
threshold until we feel comfortable in the presence of what ts 
Too frequently this doctrine of trusting other institutions means 
nothing more than this. 

Or it may mean that we believe that we are in a period when 
ali the major social institutions have entered into their moral 
Institutions like the 
state, the home, the school, the professions, the trade associa- 


majority and are to be treated as such. 


tions are to be challenged to develop ethical sensitiveness which 
can be the basis of autonomy. The emphasis here is not on 
autonomy to the extent that each institution may go off and 
set up a social order by itself. It is rather a fellowship of 
free institutions which cooperate freely in the building of some- 
thing which is greater than any one of them. 

The duty of the church in such a fellowship is largely deter- 
mined by your picture of the social order. If you believe you 
have a church centered society, you will grudgingly share the 
time of your people with other institutions; you will at least in 
sist on the participation of the church as such in all social 
activities ; you will probably delight in the fact that you have a 


‘ 


‘seven day” church. If you hold to the fellowship of free 
institutions, you will progressively work for the autonomy of all 
social institutions; you will delight to see the professional 
groups imposing ethical standards upon themselves and you will 
be more interested in making good use of the time which the 
people give to you for the performing of your major service. 
Now, interesting as these articles are in this symposium be- 
fore us, I think it needs to be pointed out that there is no con- 
sistent theory running through them, and the book would be 
much improved if it were pointed out that back of these articles 
run conflicting theories of the function of the church. Take, 
for instance, the article by Mr. Buttenheim on “Cooperating 
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with Chambers of Commerce”; I pass by the very obvious sug- 
gestion that cooperation with the chamber of commerce means 
in most American communities the committing of the church to 
a class-conscious program subversive of all ethical and broadly 
social values. Mr. Buttenheim scouts the idea that the ministry 
may perform a far-reaching service through leadership in 
worship and comes out with a plea for that exploded theory of a 
“seven day” church. Why should a minister insist on having 
his people around the church seven days a week? Why not a 
“one day” church, leaving other days free for the great social 
institutions for which there is altogether too little time? 

Or let us turn to the articles by the Catholic writers. One 
sentence will suffice. Dr. Kerby says: “It would seem more in 
keeping with the instincts of Catholic life to speak of charities 
of the Catholic church rather than of its social work.” All of 
which is probably true, but it implies a theory totally different 
from the protestant where the goal of social work is to develop 
in the individual spiritual and social autonomy and the word 
charity becomes increasingly distasteful. 

Sut more irritating, perhaps, is a point of view which per- 
meates some of the articles—not all—that a religious ministry 
is of value only as it supports social values which alone possess 
true value. The minister is the leader of the “cheering section” 
that cheers games which other people play. He has no game 
of his own, which he can play well and receive the praise of 
others who know the thrill of playing as well as cheering. There 
is no hierarchy of values. There is no great service which car- 


ries other services with it. This point of view is neither 


protestant nor Roman Catholic; it is not even pagan. De Toque- 
ville savs that the legislator who writes the law of property 
himself 
issues, they will be controlled by the outworking of this im- 
portant law 


inheritance does not need to concern about minor 


We once held the theory that the religious ex- 
perience held a similar place of supremacy in personal ex- 
perience. Have we abandoned this point of view for one in 
which the clergy are to be judged as means to social ends? This 
that the church has not and will not “work 
but the norm of its conduct is not to be drawn from 


does not mean 
overtime,” 
the trends of its overtime activities. 


ArtTHUR FE. Hott. 


Al Smith 
Alfred E. Smith: A Critical Study. 


Vacy-Masius, $3.50 


By Henry F. Pringle. 


S AL SMITH unusually lucky in his biographers, or is he 
so colorful that it is impossible to write a dull book about 
him? Books about the governor of New York are multi- 
plying rapidly, while it is a rare month that does not see.at least 
one extended magazine sketch of his personality. I have yet 
to read one of these that fell to the dismal depths inhabited by 
the usual campaign biography. All of them manage to give 
some sense of a man worthy of study totally apart from his 
political ambitions. And of them all, this by Mr. Pringle is 
much the best. 

Who Mr. Pringle is, I have not the faintest idea. I suspect a 
reporter; perhaps one who has been on the state capitol beat at 
Albany. Certainly he has a devastating familiarity with the 
ways of politicians. And not much use for most cf them. But 
for Al Smith he has a respect that is the more impressive be- 
cause it is so free from any blind hero worship. Mr. Pringle 
is as little moved by Governor Smith’s plays to the gallery as 

He admits that 
he points it out, 
suggesting that if the governor were being frank, he would 


himself call it, in the vernacular he once employed more fre- 


by those of any garden variety of politician. 
the governor indulges in that sort of thing; 
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quently than he now does, “boloney and applesauce.” The book 
is honestly, as the sub-title calls it, “a critical study.” And Al 
Smith gains in the reader’s estimation because he comes through 
this sophisticated examination as triumphantly as he does. 

The actual biography that Mr. Pringle has to relate is by 
now familiar to most Americans. He demolishes some legends: 
Al Smith, he says, was born in no tenement, but in the home of 
a self-respecting truckman, and most of the salty stories that 
are told of Smith’s years “on the sidewalks of New York” and 
in the lower house of the state legislature he pronounces apoch- 
ryphal. But the main lines of the picture remain: the boy grow- 
ing up under the shadows of the first bridge to stretch out steel 
fingers toward Brooklyn; the years in the Fulton fish market; 
the days about the Tammany district headquarters and the 
nights as an amateur actor; the years in the assembly at Albany, 
beginning in 1904 so inauspiciously that two years later only the 
appeal of a Tammany leader sufficed to induce the young poli- 
tician to continue in office; the period as a Tammany-dominated 
politician which led the New York World, in 1911, to include 
Smith by name among the office-holders “tried and proved 
worthless” whom the voters should repudiate; the emergence 
of what might be called the new Smith in the constitutional 
convention of 1915; the unprecedented four terms in the gov- 
ernor’s chair; the battle with and elimination of Hearst; the 
unsuccessful bid for his party’s nomination in 1924; the prep- 
arations for the convention of 1928, with a long section devoted 
to the Marshall-Smith letters. It is all here, and told in a way 
that would be hard to surpass for sheer interest. 

Mr. Pringle insists that the Al Smith who may be a nominee 
for the presidency of the United States within eight months is a 
very different person from the Al Smith who first went to 
Albany in 1903, his brown derby cocked on one side of his 
head and his language what might have been expected of “a 
graduate of the Fulton fish market,” and even a different Smith 
from the aspirant of 1924. 
in support of this claim. 


Many sorts of proof are adduced 
To me, the most impressive is the 
changing character of Smith’s political intimates. In 191], 
when the World demanded Smith’s defeat as a complacent 
Tammanyite, it is probable that the then democratic leader of 
the lower house had no close advisers save the late Charles F. 
Murphy and the late Tom Foley. Today there is probably no 
other political executive in the country who makes as much use 
of expert and nonpartisan advice. Closer to him than any 
other person is Mrs. Henry Moskowitz, who gave up her career 
as a social worker to enter politics when Oscar Straus ran for 
governor on the bull moose ticket. Mrs. Moskowitz may be 
said to be to a great degree responsible for the intelligent in- 
terest which Governor Smith has shown in liberal and socially 
remedial legislation. There is something slyly sardonic in the 
glimpse which Mr. Pringle gives of the governor turning to 
Mrs. Moskowitz and to his republican secretary of state, Robert 
Moses, for advice in formulating his answer as a Roman Cath- 
olic to the questions raised in the famous letter from Charles C. 
Marshall. 

At one point, however, I feel like quarreling with Mrs. Mos- 
kowitz. Mr. Pringle makes it clear that she is largely respon- 
sible for the disturbing silence which has fallen on Mr. Smith 
in regard to the prohibition issue. The politics of this silence 
If she believes that it will help to get Smith nom- 
inated, Mrs. Moskowitz will probably hold herself justified in 
advising a silence to endure clear through the coming balloting. 
I am of the opinion, however, that it will lose Smith more than 
it can gain for him. Nothing that can be done now will con- 
vince the public that Al Smith is other than a wet. Mr. Villard’s 
sketch, published recently in the Nation, depicts him not only 
as wet in conviction but wet in personal habit, and even gives 


is obvious 























The 
Christian Century Leaders in American Thought 
for 1928 Will Speak 


DURING 1928 
The Christian Century 


is to have the privilege of presenting to its readers 
three distinguished series of articles, discussing 
fundamental problems which have leaped to the 
foreground of present-day importance. Leaders in 
American thought, whose experience has been 
gained in many differing fields, will consider— 


y ‘ «,* ‘Oa * . 
Why I Have Found Life Worth Living 
A series of autobiographical testimonies of the highest 
personal, religious and social significance. For multi- 
tudes, today, life is hollow. This is a series which should 
awaken, and re-awaken, every reader of this journal. 


.. What the War Did to My Mind. . 
\ study of the inner and lasting effects of the great con- 
flict in the light of the ten years that have elapsed since 
1918—-of the momentous changes in outlook and con- 





victions coming out of the world war experiences. 


. . « «» The Church in Our Time... 
A consideration from four different angles of the posi- 
tion of this central institution as it now is, and as it 
may be, in its real mission of ministry. 


On the following pages 
will be found the names of 
those who will contribute to this 
year of remarkable discussions. 
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The 
Christian Century Leaders in American Thought 
for 1928 Will Speak 


Christian Century Writers for 1928 


The Christian Century believes that it has succeeded 
in gathering the most significant group of writers ever 
to undertake a series of discussions in the pages of a 
religious journal. Here, for example, are the men and 
women who will speak on 


Why I Have Found Life Worth Living 


Is happiness luck? Does it depend upon adventitious cir- 
cumstances? When circumstances are adverse, where are 
the springs of happiness and courage? How can one keep 
the captaincy of his soul when life’s common goods turn 
to ashes? Tue CuristiaAN Century has induced this 
notable company of men and women to write, intimately, 
on this life stirring subject, beginning in the first issue 


of 1928. 
JANE ADDAMS CHARLES M. SHELDON 
LORADO TAFT CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 
CLARENCE DARROW CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
BURRIS JENKINS MELVIN E. TROTTER 
HARRY F. WARD MORDECAI JOHNSON 
CHARLES E. JEFFERSON STEPHEN 8S. WISE 


What the War Did to My Mind 


Ten years since the close of the world war—long enough 
to warrant our now taking inventory of its effects upon 
our thinking. Beginning in January, these dozen alert 
thinkers will reveal, to you, what has happened to 
them —what their eyes saw, and now see. 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK RAYMOND ROBINS 
LYNN HAROLD HOUGH SHERWOOD EDDY 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR FREDERICK W. NORWOOD 
MARY E. WOOLLEY HAROLD E. (PRIVATE) PEAT 
PAUL JONES LEYTON RICHARDS 
EDWARD A. STEINER CHESTER H. ROWELL 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE SALMON 0. LEVINSON 















































The 
Christian Century Leaders in American Thought 
for 1928 W ill Speak 


Christian Century Writers for 1928 


Equally varied is the experience and point of 
view of the writers who will consider the state 
and outlook of 


The Church in Our Time 


In order to facilitate the discussion of this vast and 
intricate question, it has been broken up into four 
parts, each worthy of treatment as a series by itself. 
These parts, and the writers who will deal with 
them, are 


The Next Important Step for the Church 


CHARLES E, JEFFERSON FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 
CHARLES W. GILKEY SAMUEL McCRAE CAVERT 
ROBERT E. SPEER LOUIS L. MANN 
ARTHUR E. HOLT PAUL HUTCHINSON 


The Church and Our Changing Social Habits 


JUSTIN WROE NIXON RHODA MeCULLOGCH 
WILLIAM NORMAN GUTHRIE ORVIS F. JORDAN 


Do Denominations Hinder or Help? 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES WILLIAM E. BARTON 
JOSEPH FORT NEWTON EDWIN HOLT HUGHES 


What Salvation Can the Church Offer Today? 


EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE 
WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL RUFUS JONES 
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The 
Christian Century 
for 1928 


Country-wide and W orld-wide 


Reporting 


The Christian Century for 1928 


During the coming year The Christian Century has undertaken 
the task of bringing the reporting for ‘News of the Christian 
World” to a degree of completeness never before attained in this 
country. To this end it has been fortunate in enlisting the services 
of a corps of special correspondents who will contribute regularly 
to this section of the journal. From abroad, and from the various 
sections of this country, current thought and happenings, as seen 
in relation to modern Christian trends and developments, will be 


put before your eyes. 


EDWARD SHILLITO 
who will of course continue the British 
Table Talk which has achieved ‘such a 
unique position among all the foreign cor- 
respondence published in America. 


CHARLES T. HOLMAN 
who will write from metropolitan Chicago 
of events in that city and throughout the 
central part of the country 


E. TALLMAGE ROOT 


who will report events in Boston and 
throughout New England. 


(,EORGE B. WINTON 


who, from Nashville, will keep a general 
lookout on developments in the south 


EDGAR DeWITT JONES 
who will write from Detroit, that city of 
distinguished pulpits 


EDWARD LAIRD MILLS 
who will, from his vantage-point in Port 
land, watch the entire Pacific Northwest, 
together with Montana and Utah. 


ERNEST THOMAS 
who will make the Christian news of 
Canada as familiar as Mr. Shillito has 
made that of Great Britain. Dr. Thomas 
will make his observations while traveling 
at large throughout the Dominion. 


ERNEST W. MANDEVILLE 


who will report events in metropolitan 
New York and the Middle Atlantic States 


BURRIS JENKINS 
who will give the picture of what is happen- 
ing in Kansas City and throughout the 
Southwest. 


LLOYD C, DOUGLAS 

who will write the news of California as 

seen from his vantage ground in Los 

Angeles. 
These special corre- 
spondents will work in con- 
junction with the regular 
editorial staff of The Chris- 


lian Century. 


CHARLES CLAY TON MORRISON 
Editor 


PAUL HUTCHINSON 
Vanaging Editor 


WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON 


Literary Editor 


HERBERT L. WILLETT 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 
LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 
ALVA W. TAYLOR 
THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 
JOHN R. EWERS 

FRED EASTMAN 


Contributing Editors 






































The 
Christian Century “Christmas Cheques’’— You— 
Packet and our New Readers 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


440 8. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO . 
Christmas 1927. 


$ 1.00 


Pay to the 


order of (Name and address of mew subscriber bere) 
ONE and.........--+se+-seeeeeee eeccess No/100 DOLLARS 


This Aine will be Sanna at tons value on « | 
new subscription to The Christian Century if | 





— — “(Good ole if signed here by « present Christian Century subscriber ) 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY — $4.00 A YEAR (MINISTERS $3.00) 
This cheque is not good in connection with any premium offer 











Canadian Postage $2c extra. Foreign $1.04 


A reproduction of the 


Christmas Cheque 


The Christian Century Christmas Packet is bringing to you 
six of these Christmas Gift cheques—six open doors of new 
acquaintanceship with The Christian Century— 


Think of six people who would welcome the 1928 
Christian Century. Our gift to you may be passed on 
to them either as a Christmas present or as an invita- 
tion to them to accept the Cheque gift—they to pay 
the balance. 





You, a subscriber, know and enjoy this journal. Your 
selection of new subscribers will widen our family of 
interested Christian Century readers. Either in con- 
versation, or by letter, will you put the personal touch 
into your use of the Christmas cheques ? 


These gift cheques (used through you—our own readers) 
form the backbone of all our circulation effort. Each 
year more cheques are used—more requests for addi- 
tional cheques come to us—an increasing number of 
new subscribers (who stick) are added to our list. We 
are proud of you and grateful to you. 
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The 
Christian Century New Hymnals for your 
Press Church—for Christmas ? 


A noble interpretation of the gospel 
in song 





((HAnLES CLAYTON Vorrison and Herspert L. Witterr, Kdilors 


Some Great Churches Using This Hymnal 


Copies Copies 
(Christ Presbyterian, Minneapolis 1000 Fountain Street Baptist, Grand Rapids - - 1000 
First Congregational, Manchester, N a Soo Church of the Divine Paternity, New ¥e wk 100) 
Ponce de Leon Avenue Baptist, Atlant: 500) Park ¢ Longregational, Detroit - - 600 
First Baptist, Springfield, Mass wo Central Christian, Detroit - - - 350 
Seventh Street Christian, Richmond, V: OW) First Baptist, Flint, Mich - 500 
Baptist Temple, Charleston, W. Va - 400 First Congregational, Glendale, C. ‘al 350 
University Church of Disciples, Chicago 10) First Pre abyte srian, Palo Alto, Cal - 300 
Chapel, Northwestern University Ow Presbyterian, Pasadena, Cal - . 1200 
Memorial Baptist, Philadelphia 100) Linwood Christian, Kansas City, Mo 1000 


Why nol a new Hymnal for Your Church—for Christmas ? 
| Ask for returnable copy, cloth or half-leather | 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 4408. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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The 
Christian Century A Book Buying Service for 
Book Service Christian Century Readers 
— 
~ A Piigrimage to Palestine 
. om . 
Selec ted By Harry Emerson Fosdick. It would be difficult to find 
& more suitable gift book than this. It is illustrated in 
~ color. Dr. Fosdick’s “Pilgrimage”’ is an amazing pageant 
CHRISTMAS of historical associations; the very atmosphere of the 
homeland of Jesus is here put within covers. ($2.50) 
és FT Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years 
By Carl Sandburg. The welcome given this book in the 
$10 edition is evidence of its character. A_ limited 
_ edition in one volume is just out for December sale only. 
Books A delightful gift. ($3.00) 
The Daily Altar : 
Willett and Morrison. Nearly 100,000 copies of this 
volume of devotion have been sold. The de luxe 
morocco edition has been our most popular Christmas 
gift book. (Morocco, $2.50; beautiful blue cloth, $1) 
What Can a Man Believe? 
By Bruce Barton. The best seller among religious books 
this season. ($2.50) 
Do not overlook the . 7 
fact that every dol- -— " mor te 192% Baer TI 1s 
lar vou invest with oseph ort ‘ wton, A ator. 1 most satisfactory 
a ie . anthology of sermons published this year. Why not 
our Serv ice W ill this as a gift for your minister? ($2.50) 
bring youBook Par- 
licipaling Coupons, The Life of Prayer in a World of Science 
which you can rein- By William Adams Brown. A book of wisdom and 
vest in other books. comfort for your devout friend, or for the one who is 
aN s ‘times i 2 OF 
These mean real ometimes in doubt. ($2.25) 
pens W ith te The Outlawry of War 
= ad rs — ra By Charles Clayton Morrison. The Christmas season 
these Christmas of good will and good cheer is an especially fitting time 
books ask for our to pass on this plea for the extermination of the war sys 
descriptive circular tem, and the spirit making war possible. ($5.00) 
showing just how - , > mes 
: 2S P : 
these coupons are 7 tory of Philosophy | | 
to be used. By Will Durant. For your philosophy -loving friend, this 
monumental volume is especially fitting as a gift ($5.00) 
The New Patriotism 
Compiled by T. C. Clark and E. A. Gillespie. Breathes 
the spirit of peace and good will to men. Nearly 100 
poems of brotherhood. ($2.00) 
A Child’s Thought of God 
Compiled by E. A. Gillespie and T. C. Clark. Just the 
gift book for your child—richly illustrated, beautifully 
) — bound in green. 100 poems of religion for children. ($1.50) 
Christian Century 
BOOK SERVICE The Children s Bible Say 
By Sherman and Kent. The finest of all children’s 
440 S. Dearborn St. Bibles. Illustrated. ($1.75) 
CHICAGO Jot down on a posteard the books you select and mail today. As a 
Christian Century subscriber you may have order charged lo your account 
v 


























The 
Christian Century 
Press 


The 20th Century Quarterly 
for Bible Classes and 
Home Departments 


DIRECT! STRAIGHT-TO-THE-MARK! 


\ practical lesson quarterly in plain English for 
20th Century Bible Classes and Home Departments 


a 


THE 20TH CENTURY QUARTERLY begins the 
tenth year of its history under favorable auspices. 
[ts announcement of enlargement and improvement 
—additional departments, additional pages — is 
being received with unprecedented enthusiasm. 


Why this Quarterly? 


If you know anything about lesson 
quarterlies—and you do—you will be 
able to judge why this quarterly meets the 
life needs of young men and women, older 
men and women and high schooi youth 
who make up the thousands of classes in 
our church schools. This quarterly grips 
their hearts, is effective in inculcating high 
Christian ideals, and is therefore taken 
seriously by red-blooded young people 
such as are growing up in the vital world 
of today. 





Give the 20th Century Quarterly 
a Test 


If you wonder whether the 20th Century Quarterly really 
can live up to this sort of reputation, we ask you to look 
over the book itself. Ask for free sample copy of the new 
January issue—enlarged and improved—and ask your- 
self whether it is not just the kind of text you want your 
class—or school—to have for its study. Three months’ 
trial of the 20th Century Quarterly will tell the story. 
The winter course covers the life of Christ. 





Seven Departments: 
—Clearing Up Difficult Points 


At Grips With the Lesson 


The Lesson Brought Down 
to Date 


The Social Note 
Pointers 

—The Lesson Forum 
Prayer Thought 


Each Department Conducted by an Erpert 


International —Interdenom- 
inational 


For Men's Classes, Women’s Classes, 
Young People’s Classes, Older Inter- 


mediate Classes, Home Departments. 


ASK FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY NOW! 


The Christian Century Press, 440 8. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Yes! We are desirous of securing literature for our class (or school) that actually gets results in the build- 
“e 


ing of character 
Enter our order for 
per copy. (Fewer than 5 copies al 25c.) 


copies of the new, enlarged 20rTa Cenrury Quarrervy for Jan.-March at 20c 


Send us free sample copy the new enlarged 20TH Cenrury QuARTERLY. 


Send books to 
Bill 


My Name 


Address 
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the number of cocktails and highballs he drinks every day. 
Perhaps Smith can win his nomination despite that handicap; 
perhaps he can’t. Of one thing I am sure: his sole chance of 
winning the election to follow rests on his reputation for can- 
dor, and the growing dissatisfaction of many Americans with 
the hypocrisies of politics. It is just possible that the republi- 
cans will put up some flannel-mouthed trimmer who will hardly 
prove an attractive candidate to thousands who voted that 
ticket in 1924. But how can these thousands be expected to 
vote for a democrat with Al Smith’s background if Smith has 
proved as timid about the livest issue of the period as any of 
the old-line political hacks ? 
Paut HutcHInson. 


Tradition, Not History 


Peter, Prince of Apostles, by F. J. Foakes Jackson. George 
H. Doran Co., $2.50. 


MORE IMPORTANT, fascinating, and difficult task 
‘can scarcely be imagined than the preparation of an 
historical account of Peter, the fisherman and apostle. 
It is indeed impossible to construct a satisfactory biography 
of Peter, because historical data sufficient for biographical pur- 
poses are conspicuously lacking. Yet the author of this volume 
informs us that his main embarrassment in formulating his ac- 
count of the apostle was “to compress what should be said 
into a small volume.” The reason for this peculiar difficulty is 
plainly inscribed in the author’s sub-title, “A Study in the 
History and Tradition of Christianity.” His study is chiefly 
of tradition, with a minimum of history; and in view of the 
superabundance of Petrine tradition it is not at all strange that 
Professor Foakes-Jackson experienced an embarrassment of 
riches. This volume has value chiefly as an altogether serious 
study of a most important Christian tradition. 
The New Testament data regarding Peter are assembled 
and discussed in ten consecutive chapters which constitute 
the first half of the book; all the important materials being 
summarized and exhibited in tabular form in the tenth chapter 
of the sequence. Students of Petrine problems may well be 
grateful for this convenient cataloguing of source materials. 
As to the interpretation of the New Testament records, the 
author’s presentation leaves ample room for differences of 
opinion. Most scholars will agree with the author in his em- 
phasis on the importance of the religious movement inaug- 
urated by John the Baptist. Few, however, will agree with 
him in his delineation of the precise interrelations betwéen the 
Baptist’s movement and nascent Christianity. Professor 
loakes-Jackson concurs with the author of the first gospel in 
pronouncing Peter’s ascription of messiahship to Jesus to be 
the very foundation stone not only of the Christian church 
but also of the Christian religion. But was it? Does not this 
view exaggerate the significance of messianism, and further 
‘ave out of perspective many other important phases of early 
Christianity? In reaction to the Tiibingen antithesis of Paul- 
ine Gentile Christianity vs. Petrine Jewish Christianity, the 
author favors with slight modification the unanimous ecclesias- 
tical tradition of the substantial agreement of Peter and Paul. 
But is not the actual situation more correctly described by Paul 
himself in Galatians where Peter and the “pillar apostles” are 
shown as a mediating third party between extremists like Paul 
and the so-called “Judaizers”? At many other points in the 
early chapters the reader of this volume is likely to challenge 
the positions assumed by the author. 
In the remaining chapters devoted to the legendary Peter 
of ecclesiastical tradition, the author’s inclination to favor such 
tradition is unmistakably displayed. On the moot questions it is 
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his habit to admit the absence of decisive evidence, but never- 
theless to affirm the probability of tradition. Was the earliest 
gospel composed by Mark the interpreter of Peter, as Papias 
affirms? Perhaps not by John Mark of Acts, but it was prob- 
ably done by a second generation Mark, referred to as “my 
son” in Peter. At least the author is clear that the gospel 
represents primitive Petrine propaganda, and gives, in fact, a 
pre-Pauline representation of Jesus. Did Peter visit Rome? 
Writers before Irenzus do not support the view; but in the 
author’s judgment, the probability is that Peter was one of the 
organizers of the Roman community. “Peter’s martyrdom at 
Rome is as well attested as anything can be by a tradition 
current a century after the event.” As to the final resting place 
of Peter, it was believed at the end of the second century that 
his body had been entombed in the vatican. Constantine is 
credited with the erection of a basilica here in the early fourth 
century. This was sacked by the Saracens in the ninth century. 
In the last decade of the sixteenth century, while the old 
basilica was in process of demolition, the supposed tomb of 
Peter was viewed by a pope and three cardinals. After re- 
viewing this history the author concludes: “St. Peter’s remains 
may still be wnder the altar of his farhous church, and are 
still at rest owing to the reverent piety of the Roman see.” 

One of the author’s purposes defined in his preface was to 
appeal to scholars to study “how far tradition is to be respected 
where direct historical material is scanty.” Of the author’s 
own respect for tradition there can be no doubt. 

Harotp R. WILLouGHBY. 


A Thermometer for Our Social Ice Age 


elected Prejudices. By H. L. Mencken. Alfred Knopf, 


S 
2.50. 


ih 


ENCKEN is supposed to be a heretic: actually he is 

the most articulate conservative in America. He 

spends this fraction of his eternity ridiculing faith, 
hope, and love in the interests of reaction. How much longer 
shall we feed peanuts to, instead of gunning for, these “Preju- 
dices” that, like ebony elephants, trample down the flowers of 
the spirit? 

Mencken’s excellence lies not in his ideas, but in his energy. 
He romps and tramples through our contemporary literature 
like some March wind that came in like a lion, and that gives 
no indication of going out like a lamb. He is, indeed, a lion 
running around like a sarcophagus on four legs, devouring 
follies. He is a heavy-armed gladiator, and not, like Anatole 
France, a retarius; he is the Jack Dempsey of criticism. His 
style betrays his spirit; never deep organ tones, nor the deli- 
cate music of the flute, but always the long, persistent roll of 
verbal drums. 

Mencken’s excellence is that of a thunder-storm. His blaz- 
ing, and blundering, “Prejudices” stand for a moment like 
great white-hot trees of lightning against the inky, inert mo- 
notony of this America of Dreadful Night. Like a thunder- 
storm he clears our sultry air. 

But at present, when we have forgotten the first fine careless 
rapture of his vital energy, and have accepted the last dark 
sordid stagnation of his lethal ideas, he is the most dangereus 
spiritual disease in America. His energy seemed a tonic 
against our chronic spiritual sugar diabetes; his ideas, today, 
cause hardening of the spirit’s arteries. 

Menckenism reduces itself fundamentally to an exquisite 
amelioration of the senses, a despairing degradation of the 
spirit. It offers brilliant, if blatant, ridicule of oaf and boob; 
but it substitutes only the suave futility of estheticized man- 
of-the-world. It would, eventually, reduce the Niagaras of the 
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spirit—Shelley and Whitman and Blake—to mere exquisitely 
flavored cups of tea. 

Mencken makes fun of: Babbitt’s ideas—and accepts Bab- 
bitt’s activities. War, exploitation, ugliness, ignorance—con- 
cerning these Pope Mencken issues ironic bulls from the Ivory 
Vatican of the American Mercury, but having laughed, he 
refers (for absolution) to man’s impotence to change “the prac- 
tical joking of God,” and says, “Come on in—-the blood is 
fine!” Claiming to be a universal skeptic, he takes care to be 
skeptical of difficult things like faith, hope, and love; but he 
is no more skeptical than Babbitt concerning easy solid things, 
like good dinners and places in the sun. He spends an essay 
making fun of Roosevelt; and at the end says that Roosevelt 
should have lived longer, for in coming decades America will 
“have” to fight! One should not object to Mencken's urbane 
skepticism—but to his naive faith. 

In science, Mencken is a fundamentalist, holding to the full 
canon of the primitive evolutionists as if they were verbally 
inspired. He has a downright unenlightened fury, like that of 
some bearded Kentucky hill-billy, toward Bergson’s Higher Crit- 
icism of the Dysangel of Mechanical Evolution. His naive 
will-to-believe-the-dogmas-of-mechanism leads him, like some 
inverted Jonah, to swallow whole that impossible whale, poor 
Mark Twain's shallow and lugubrious “What is Man” (or 
What Is a Broken Spirit). “Coward the most modern develop- 
ments of science, which are spiritual, he is a literary Torque 
mada, roasting heretics-from-mechanism in the verbal fire of 
mirthless ridicule. He still reveres the outworn myopic bril 
liance of Huxley, or even, apparently, Hackel’s “Riddle of the 
Universe,” which no one else regards today—except, of course, 
Mencken's Apostle to the Gentiles, Mr. E. Haldeman-)ulius 

In religion Mencken is a Calvinist, merely translating the 
metaphysics into the physics of Calvin. Calvin believed in the 
religiously elect, Mencken believes in the intellectually elect ; 
the one in original sin, the other in original stupidity; the one 
in predestination by God, the other in predestination by hered- 
ity, environment, and the digestive processes; the one in the 
world as a vale of illusion and tears and wrath, the other in 
earth as a carnival of illusion and ironic tears and sunless 
laughter. Mencken forever preaches the ancient sermon: Fools 
in the hands of an angry God 

It is, indeed, his Calvinism which produces that anti-democ 
racy which is already the platitude of our age. And the psycho- 
logical basis of the Calvinist's desire to consider himself elect 


is probably an uneasy consciousness of inferiority. The newly 


intelligent are unpleasantly similar to the newly-rich: no one is 
so scornful of the poor as the newly-rich; no one is so scorn- 
ful of the stupid as the newly-intelligent. Mencken, indeed, 
protests his intelligence as some draggled virgin protests her 
innocence: he too loud to be convincing. One has a rich 


ironic vision of Mencken's subconscious hunted between the 


tars by the ghosts of Cromwell’s Ironsides, or teased and 
tempted by the austere beauty of Puritanism, as St. Anthony by 
visions of lovely women. At any rate, Mencken’s humor about 
democracy, though often funny, is never sunny: he makes 
much of the humor of calling his brother a donkey; he knows 
nothing of the richer humor of the great Francis who called 


‘ 


ie donkey his brother. 

But the deepest fallacy of Menckenism is its belief in a cen- 
ored cosmos. The mechanists always let the blood out of the 
So Mencken. Like all 
Puritans, he disbelieves in poetry, because it is beautiful non- 
sense. Romance, love, joy, he denies; he is the Anthony Com 
stock of the realists, blue-penciling poetry. He is a man who 
tears out an eagle’s feathers in bloody handfuls, chops off its 
wings with a meat-cleaver, and asserts that the eagle, now 
stripped of its illusions, is at last real! 


world, and feed us on kosher truth. 
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How long before we see the fallacy of the self-styled real- 
ists? To present life and love in the cerebral fashion of rob- 
ots who see Calvary or a may-pole dance as a click of shadow- 
shapes that come and go, is not to present them truly. To sub- 
tract emotion from life and then to ask the reality of emotion 
is not a truth but a trick. Mark Twain looked at Turner’s 
“Slave Ship” and described it as “a cat having a fit in a plat- 
ter of tomatoes.” Mencken looks at life and says that man js 
a sick fly sitting on a flywheel. Both critics are cigar-store 
Indians on furlough, trying to appraise Turner and God. 

The personal and social genesis of Menckenism is simply told, 
Mencken's philosophy is the rationalization of failure; a new 
Byronism made subtler in psychology by the experience of a 
century; the outer despair that comes of inner defeat. Of the 
abyss of iat defeat we cannot speak—only, like Dante, “look 

—and pass by.” His popularity is also easily explained: he is 
the thermometer that marks our social fifty-below-zero. The 
heart knoweth its own Mencken. He is the major poet of our 
minor epoch; the philosopher (or misosopher) who best speaks 
our defeat, our disillusion, our bitterness and our blind appe- 
tites. 

FE. Merritt Roor. 


A Quaker Interpretation of Christianity 


Christianity as Life. By Edward Grubb. George H. Doran 
Company, $2.50. 


N BEGINNING his volume entitled “Christianity as Life,” 
Edward Grubb quotes a sentence from Fogazzaro’s The 
Saint, which might be taken as a sentiment to the unfold- 
ing and enforcing of which his entire book of nearly three 
hundred duodecimo pages is devoted: “Christianity means, 
above all things, action and life according to the spirit of 
Christ, of the risen Christ, who lives forever among us.” 
Christianity entered the world in and through Christ as a new, 
diviner and larger life, and not as a philosophy or theology, 
not as a dogma or creed. It entered, not as an institution 
with the apparatus of religion, or as a divinely appointed and 
authoritative organization with its ministry and sacraments, 
but in the form of a personal life; and it owes its origin and 
inspiration and essence to Jesus Christ as the life-giver, whose 
knowledge of and union with God became the source of a 
life that could be and was imparted to his disciples and fol- 
lowers. 
This is the author’s view as to the true point of emphasis 
He informs us in the preface to 
his volume that he is a “convinced and lifelong member of the 


in the Christian religion. 


Society of Friends,” and, in so doing, he prepares the reader 
for the interpretation of the religion of the New Testament 
which follows. The facts and truths of the Christian religion 
which he emphasizes as most definitive of Christianity are not 
those belonging to the outward forms or formulated beliefs 
of the Christian church as it has existed in the past or as it 
Christ brought life to men; he 
was himself personal, divine life incarnate; he lived religion, 
a religion which recognized and made real God as the Father 
of men. And he made it possible for his faithful and believ- 
ing followers to live a spiritual and God-conscious life such 
as he lived. The entire volume is characterized by a devout, 


exists in the world today. 


sane and healthy Christian mysticism, and often reminds the 
reader of the deeply spiritual and well-expressed truths con- 
cerning the life of the spirit found in the writings of Rufus 


Jones. 

In writing of “The Religion of Jesus” (which is the title 
of Part One) the author, while handling the gospel records 
with critical freedom, and finding occasional discrepancies, 
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assumes always and everywhere the general historic trust- 
worthiness of these narratives. In Part Two he writes of 
rhe New Life,” and finds in the first three gospels and the 
book of Acts a record which portrays love and fellowship as 
the most characteristic and notable features of this new life in 
primitive Christianity. But there were frictions and perils 
in these early days which are seen to be all the more serious 
and real when studied in the light of Paul’s interpretation of 
Christianity in terms of world significance as set forth in his 
epistles and in the book of Acts. As one reads the author’s 
nalysis and description of the peril that threatened the early 
Christian fellowship because of the difference of opinion as to 





ther Christianity should become a new messianic form of 
judaism, as many believed it should be, or such a world re- 
ligion as Paul was convinced that it should be and was, one is 
ule to realize profoundly the tragedy that would have hap- 
pened to this “new life” of Christianity if the Judaizers had 
mphed, or if the controversy had resulted in two irrecon- 
ble and permanent divisions or rival “denominations.” It 
ly could not have survived; had not John’s interpretation 
Christianity as the gospel of love and fellowship prevailed 
brought the two parties together, there would have been 
Christianity as life” in the world. 
n the author’s view Jesus Christ never meant to establish an 
ganization such as the Christian church is conceived to be by 
Koman Catholics and many protestants—an institution with a 
vinely patterned and prescribed form of government, with a 
nistry specially and divinely called and constituted by ordina- 
‘e and spiritual life. These things, the author thinks, are 
en substitutes for the real thing in religion, and serve as 
lrances rather than helps to the development of real spiritual 
Instead of the church making Christians and creating 
lite, it is Christian life and experience embodied in Christian 
iving and derived from the spirit of Christ working upon and 
lin the souls of men, that makes, or ought to make, the 
irch. The free spirit of God working upon and within the 
ee spirits of men is what makes an individual to be a Chris- 
n, and constitutes him a living expression in personality of 
Christianity is and does in the realm of life. 
he influence of Christianity in the realm of marriage and 
e life, bringing about results in behalf of woman and 
lhood and doing for them what no other force at work 
his realm had ever done or could ever do, is set forth in a 
ightful chapter, while in another chapter its influence in 
shing human slavery from the modern world is set forth. 
Ot course, one of the strong chapters in any book of this 
ure written by a Quaker will be, as is the case here, the 
pter dealing with war, and showing how utterly irrecon- 
le it is with the spirit of Christianity. The author recog- 
that there are many other realms of human life than 
e considered by him into which a treatise on “Christianity 
Life” should enter; and he claims, therefore, for his book 
consideration of only some of the many phases of a large 
bject. He promises another volume in the early future on 
Christianity as Truth.” 
he author’s keen and discriminating exegesis of the New 
that he 
a close, diligent, open-minded and modern-minded student 


lestament passages to which he refers shows has 
the Scriptures, and that he regards these sacred writings as 
taining human as well as divine elements. He draws alike 
the history of the past and on many of the best of recent 
religious books to illustrate and re-enforce his points and 
tions. The contributions which Quakers, individually and 
ollectively, have made by their writings and otherwise to the 
interpretation of Christianity as essentially a spiritual and 


ethical religion, have made them a larger factor and influence 
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and with sacraments containing and imparting divine 
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in the growth of English Christianity than would be indicated 
by their comparatively small numbers. And it so happens that 
just at this time the Christian world is especially open to such 
an interpretation of Christian life and “mysticism” as is found 
in this volume. 

Wisur Fisk TILvett. 


The Impatience of a Parson 


The Impatience of a Parson. By H.R. L. Sheppard. Hod- 
der & Stoughton, 3 shillings 6 pence. 
HIS TITLE is not my own; I wish it were. It is 


It is the title of a 
little book that is just published in London. The book is 


pungent, expressive and arresting. 


not yet available on this side, but I fancy it will be shortly. 
The author, lately vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, is popu- 
larly known as “Dick” Sheppard. His ministry at historic St. 
Martin’s is widely known and the man himself greatly beloved 
in London town. As a preacher he is unconventional, surpris- 
ing, daring. He succeeded in crowding his church three times 
a day and even so disappointed vast numbers of people who 
wished to hear him. The story of how_“Dick” Sheppard ap- 
peared at an Armistice day dance in Albert hall and converted 
it into a prayer meeting is full of dramatic fire and thrills. The 
man is a human battery, charged with divinity. 

I read this book through once rapidly, re-read three chapters, 
then re-read all eleven chapters, and re-read two chapters for 
the third time. No modern book has so affected me as “The 
Impatience of a Parson,” not even “The Christ of the Indian 
Road,” although I confess that that powerful little volume 
stirred me deeply. I kept Sheppard’s book on a chair by my 
bedside the first night after the volume came into my hands. 
Along about midnight I picked it up and mused awhile over the 
dedication, which is as follows: 

“Dedicated, without permission, to the beloved people of St 
Martin-in-the-fields, who, while they may not be able to agree 
with what is contained in this book, will, I think, give its author 
credit for at least desiring to make the Lord Christ more real 
and His Society more humane and effectual.” 


The 


author has succeeded in imparting to its pages an immense 


If ever a book pulsated with sincerity this one does. 


vitality. The style is intimate, informal, personal. As may be 
from the title, the thesis of the book 


the church as it disappointment with the em 


infe. ,ed is discontent 


with now is; 
phasis on forms, creeds, ceremonies; distrust of ecclesiastical 
leaders ; and a passionate conviction that the masses of men and 
women both in and outside of the churches are waiting for a 
fresh revelation of spiritual power. In musical terms, there is 
nothing of the flute in this book; the writer prefers the 
trumpet and the tone is clarion, though not strident. “Dick” 
Sheppard confesses that he loves the church “terribly,” that 
he loves his own Church of England “dearly,” but that he is 
impatient with what he sees about him, terribly impatient. His 
chapter headings are indicative of the mood in which he writes: 
“Discontent,” “A Preliminary Survey,” “Christianity or Catas- 
trophe,” “The Galilean Too Great,” “When Is a Church Chris- 
tian,” “Following Christ,” “As Having Nothing,” “A Society 
Necessary,” “As Others See Us,” “In 
“Can Lambeth Face It?” 

Sheppard has no use for the hell-fire doctrine and doesn’t 


Three Years Time,” 


“The very doctrine 
of an enduring hell is a negation of the fatherhood of God, 


mince words in saying so. Listen to him: 
for it is unthinkable that any lover of men could consent to 
punish eternally a single one of his children, however gross 
and grave had been his moral failure. Of course, a father must 
deal justly with an erring son, and a son who was worth any- 
thing would desire to make reparation for wrongdoing and 
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for grieving the father’s heart. ‘Father, I have sinned . . 
make me as one of thy hired servants,’ is the natural expres- 
sion of penitence from a son who has not lost his sense of 
what is right and fitting. ‘Repentant tears,’ said Samuel Butler 
the earlier, ‘are the waters on which the Spirit of God moves.’ 
But the doctrine of hell, which has been emphasized in order 
that men might be dragooned into the way of righteousness 
or kept in subjection to the church, is wholly alien to Christ’s 
conception of God and it cannot any longer be entertained by 
those who proclaim him as a loving father. No father ever 
won the love of his children by threatening them with punish- 
ments that were cruelly in excess of their deserts.” 

Sheppard has a burning word to say about infant baptism: 
“Surely no one is more fit than an innocent child to be, as it 
were, placed in the arms of our Lord and admitted as a little 
member of his flock. While infant baptism might well be one 
of the most beautiful ceremonies of the Christian church, a 
ceremony of presentation, protection and welcome, cannot we 
once and for all get rid of the idea that its intention is to rescue 
a child from the wrath of God, and that there is some magical 
regeneration about it from which an unbaptized child is neces- 
sarily exempt? Even baptized human nature is not necessarily 
regenerate.” 

Sheppard doesn’t think much of ecclesiastical edicts and less 
of defunct theology, but he thinks a great deal and often of 
Jesus Christ and his ministry among men. He writes: “I can 
more easily see our Lord sweeping the streets of London than 
issuing edicts from its cathedral. His life was of that kind 
which does not want to speak about brotherhood from a plat- 
form, but wants to move in and out amongst men, loving where 
he was permitted to love. Jesus raised the dead to stay a 
woman’s tears. I always fancy that when our Lord was on 
earth, the more foolish the chatter around him, the more di- 
vine would have been his speech; just as a strolling minstrel 
of genius will sometimes give his best to a noisy and inatten- 
tive crowd. Our Lord’s love was of that kind which did beau- 
tiful things that nobody else even saw needed doing. He was 
a man of the people and had no desire for aggrandisement, a 
Carpenter who might have made his own cross. He often re- 
pressed his claims lest he should prejudice the judgment of 
men, and one of the griefs of his life must have been that even 
his disciples could think that earthly reward and increase of 
status would be the lot of those who enrolled in his cause.” 

The late vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields hands the idea of 
exclusive church membership a terrific wallop, thus: “Until 
the churches have enlarged their outlook, and have decided to 
remove the barriers that deny to members of other churches, 
who are wholly devoted to Christ, the right of free entry and 
the privilege of full communion I cannot see how they can 
expect to be stamped with the imprimatur either of God’s ap- 
proval or of man’s enthusiasm.” 

If the prophet’s sign is courage, then Sheppard is a prophet 
who has learned to speak boldly yet in love. A man under 
authority often hesitates to speak his mind against those who 
are over him. Too much is at stake. But Sheppard is un- 
afraid. We preachers who are not under authority in the same 
sense that a Church of England man is, are first amazed, then 
pricked in our hearts after reading such candid paragraphs as 
follows : 

“My hope is that when the present archbishop of Canter- 
bury feels it right to resign, the prime minister of the day, 
persuaded by church people, will have the courage to nominate 
a man to fill his place who will be distinguished not for his 


statesmanship, nor for his moderating influence, nor for his 
acceptability to the powers that be, but for those qualities of 
leadership which I have submitted as being essential if the 
Anglican communion is to play its part worthily. 
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“Frankly, | doubt if any bishop on the present bench is cap- 
able of really leading the church on to the road of sacrifice, 
The church needs a bigger man than any of its present bishops 
—it needs a great reformer. It cannot be denied that the 
bench of bishops is a very close trade union, and it seems al- 
most impossible for any man to retain his reforming zeal after 
he has attained to high office. Episcopal gaiters sometimes seem 
vastly satisfactory for intellectual somersaults. I fear that the 
voice of the world is today saying to the episcopal bench what 
the elder Pitt once said to Newcastle at a time of grave crisis: 
‘Fewer words, my lord, for your words have long lost all 
weight with me. 

Already these quotations are excessive, but I think they are 
warranted in view of the nature of this book and the spirit in 
which it is written. I do no more than refer to the draft of 
the resolutions which Mr. Sheppard offers for the benefit of 
the Anglican communion. There are eighteen articles and they 
summarize their author’s indictment of the modern church, par- 
ticularly his own communion, although the application is as 
wide as the church universal. These articles are revolutionary, 
as revolutionary as the spirit and teachings of Jesus and no 
more. One wonders what the bishops and the archbishops will 
think of these resolutions and what disposition they will make 
of them. Sheppard prays for a reformer to rise in the Church 
of England. May it not be that he is that reformer? 

After reading “The Impatience of a Parson” I chanced to 
run across John Hutton’s comments on the book in the British 
Weekly. That preacher-editor says that a man who has read 
Mr. Sheppard’s book at a sitting will be able to do nothing else 
that day but think of it. That has been my experience pre- 
cisely. The book has sent me into the pulpit with a quickened 
imagination, a burning heart and a loosened tongue. And more 
—it has sent me searching my own heart and plumbing my 
own spirit. 


,” 


Epcar DeWitt Jones. 


Sermons 


If I Had Only One Sermon to Preach. Edited by Charles 
Stelsle. Harper, $2.50. 

British Preachers. Third Series, 1927. Edited by Sir James 
Marchant. Revell, $1.75. 

Boston Preachers. Compiled by A. Avery Gates. Revell, 
$2.00. 

The Southern Methodist Pulpit. Compiled by J. M. Rowland. 
Cokesbury, $1.50. 

God and the Golden Rule. By Joseph Fort Newton. Century 
Co., $2.00. 

Fast Hold on Faith, and Other Sermons. By Henry Howard. 
Doran, $2.00. 

Dr. Poling’s Radio Talks. By Daniel A. Poling. Doran, 
$2.00. 


OO MUCH PREACHING undoubtedly deals with rela- 

tively unimportant themes. Perhaps it is natural that it 

should be so. When a minister considers that he has 
nearly one hundred opportunities within the year to speak to 
practically the same people, it is scarcely reasonable to expect 
him always to discuss topics of the first magnitude. But what 
if a man had only one opportunity to sound his note and deliver 
his message? It was to answer that question and to assemble 
a collection of sermons dealing with central themes that Charles 
Stelzle proposed that during Lent, 1927, ministers everywhere 
should, on a given Sunday, preach with this thought in mind— 
if I had only one sermon to preach, what would it be? Under 
that title twenty-one sermons are published in this volume. 
They represent Catholics, Jews and many denominations of 
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protestants. Here are some of the most highly honored names 
in the pulpit of today—Newton, Atkins, Merrill, Cardinal 
O'Connell, Holmes, Fosdick, Poling, Rabbi Harrison, Hough, 
Jenkins and so on. There is no toning down of their diverse 
views to a colorless mediocrity to avoid the saying of what 
some one else will not believe, but a vigorous statement by each 
So Cardinal O’Con- 


ith the mass central, 


preacher of what he most surely believes. 


nell presents the Roman Catholic fai 
and Rabbi Harrison’s text is “I am a Hebrew.” But in spite of 
divergences of view, of which these are the two extremes, there 
is a certain unity growing out of the feeling of responsibility 
hich the title suggests. No worthy preacher, if he had only 
one sermon to preach, would make it the expression of a pet 
theory or a sectarian peculiarity. And the result is that we have 
here a collection of sermons embodying the religious appeal in 
its most persuasive form and with the emphasis upon those 
ispects of it which the preachers themselves consider most vital. 

Both Scottish, both 


list ministers are represented in the volume of 


English and Anglican and non-con- 


i “British 
Preachers.” The variety of outlook and personality ranges 
m the archbishop of York to Dr. Grenfell. ‘They are all 
her conservative, decidedly evangelical and not very theo- 
gical—not even the Scotch. The literary quality of the dis- 


urses is what would be expected of men who are accustomed 


writing their sermons. | wonder whether “the real gener 
ity in allowing Anglicanism to represent Christianity in na 
nal affairs” is a representation of the actual situation in 
England and if so whether it is “one of the good effects of the 
great war,” as Bishop Wakefield says. 

Wider extremes, both in theological point of view and in 
terary merit, are represented in the sermons by Boston preach- 


Che 
Unitarian 


ers. There is avowed liberalism and extreme literalism. 


twenty-five sermons include c¢ scourses by the 


Speight, the Baptist fundamentalist Massee, and representatives 
nine other denominations. The collection presents a cross 
ection of religious opinion in a city which has always been 
table for its great preachers. 
The sixteen contributions which make up “The Southern 
Methodist Pulpit” are not literary sermons, but are for the most 
warm, practical and hortatory. 
to 


logy and thought patterns of orthodoxy, and the conservative 


rhey 
the 


were apparently 


eached audiences habituated to standardized termi 
eology which is implicit in most of them is not so much ex- 
unded or defended as assumed. 
Dr. 


iblished in The Christian Century and three in the Atlantic 


rhree of the sermons in Newton’s volume have been 


lonthly. The association of the names of the two periodicals 
1 this connection is an honor to each, and the publication of 


Dr. Newton’s writing in them is an honor to both. Readers of 


this paper do not .need to be assured of the excellence of the 
ermons. If I were choosing a text appropriate for the volume, 
For 


is Dr. Newton’s achievement to combine vigor of thought 


would be, “Strength and beauty are in his sanctuary.” 


| robustness of faith with a grace of diction for which one 

nnot easily find a parallel. 

rhe sermons by Dr. Howard, minister of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian church, New York, are now issued in an American 
edition, after having already been published in England where 
they secured a wide reading. The emphasis in the sermons in 
thi the 


first one which gives title to the volume, the stress is not upon 


collection is distinctly on the ethical side. Even in 
maintaining an unchanged dogma but, as Paul suggested to 
limothy, upon keeping a good conscience as a means of keep 
ing a living faith. 

Radio talks are not sermons; if they were they would not be 


good radio talks. But Dr. Poling preaches effectively, though 
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briefly, in the thirty-three talks which are here brought out of 
the air and put into print. Each is followed by-a series of ques- 
tions and answers which made up the question period. ‘The 
questions range all the way from important matters of faith 
to 


matters of fact. 


unimportant 


W. E. G. 


and morals trivial matters of opinion and 


Some New Anthologies 


Yesterday and Today. By I 
& Company, $2.50. 
Poetry, 


eoe 
92.00. 


outs Untermeyer. Harcourt Brace 


American 1927: A Miscellan Harcourt Brace & 


Company. 


The Catholic Anthology. By Thomas Walsh. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 

A Book of American Literature. By F. B. and E. D. Snyder. 
Macmillan, $4.00. 

Great Stories of All Nations. Maxim Lieber and Blanche 


Colton Williams, editors. Brentano’s, $5.00. 
The World’s Best Short Stories of 1927. 
Editors. Doran, $2.50. 
Samples: A Collection of Stories. 
Liveright, $2.50. 


Edited by Famous 


By 19 Authors. Bont & 
T IS A SIGN of returning sanity in poetry criticism that 
Louis Untermeyer, who has hitherto leaned a little back- 
ward in his desire to give a hearing to the so-called new 
poetry, speaks, in his preface to his recent anthology, “Yester- 
day and Today,” of “the splendid Victorian era in England 


and the celebrated New England group in America.” Accord- 
ing to some of the critics of five years ago, there was no 
genuine poetry before 1914. Now it is good to have Shake- 


Milton, Wordsworth, 


“old boys,” back again in thoroughly good 


speare, Homer, Dante, lennyson, Keats 
and others of the 
standing. Mr. Untermeyer, however, includes in his anthology, 
of the earlier poets, only the outstanding figures born between 
1800 and 1850; for his first section goes no farther back than 
“Yesterday.” His second section, “Today,” includes the work 
of poets born after 1850, and is devoted largely to poets of our 


He 


poetry.” It is 


own day, many of them still living and writing. calls 


his anthology “a comparative anthology of 
adapted especially to high school readers but is a treasury of 
genuine poetry which any one, whether sixteen or sixty, could 
not but enjoy and prize. 

If you hold to the doctrine that poetry written before the dawn 
of the new era, 1914 or thereabouts, was sentimental rubbish, 
the book for you is the 1927 gleaning of American poetry, 
which is thoroughly modern. The book is unique in that it has 
no editor; seventeen poets were told that there were twenty 
or less pages waiting for them, and they were allowed to select 
their own poems for inclusion. Some of them used up their 
better 
Millay, Sand 


Aiken 


Teasdale and 


twenty pages, others were more modest. Among the 
J b g 


known names represented are Frost, Lindsay, 
W. R. Benet, 


Untermeyers. Two ot my favorites 


the 
Edwin 


burg, Elinor Wylie, Conrad and 
ara 
Arlington Robinson, for some reason are missing. 

Thomas Walsh has done a fine piece of work in producing 
the “Catholic Anthology,” 


guage that undertakes to gather examples of poetry expressive 


which is the first work in any lan- 


every age and land from the 
Of the Christ 


of the soul of catholicity out of 
are The 
and that 
four 
of Jesus 


days of Jesus Christ himself. poems 
Lord’s Prayer, the “Fear Not Little Flock” passage 
beginning, “Ye are the light of the world.” There are 
sections in the book: ages of faith, including poems 
and his immediate followers, Greek and Latin hymns and many 
poems and hymns from the early Spanish, French and old 


English literatures; age of transition, from Mary Queen of 
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Scots to the late George Sterling; contemporary poets from 
1870, featuring such poets as Belloc, Robert H. Benson, T. A. 
Daly, Joyce Kilmer, Chesterton, Padraic Colum, Shaemas 
O’Sheel and others; Catholic poems by non-Catholics, in which 
interesting section our own Vachel Lindsay has his place along 
with Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Poe, Lowell, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, in hymning the mystic message of catholicism. 

If anyone has been misled by modern acid-throwing critics 
to believe that America has to date produced no literature, 
he has only to glance at the Snyder “Book of American Litera- 
ture,” which is a volume of exactly 1093 pages of tightly packed 
prose and poetry, and every line of it true American. Captain 
John Smith begins the story and is followed by such worthies 
as Governor Winthrop, Bradford, Cotton Mather, Woolman— 
even the New England Primer is represented with that deeply 
theological poem, beginning, “In Adam's fall we sin-ned all.” 
The collection brings us down to Masters, Teasdale, Robinson 
and Frost. The bulk of the book, however, presents the con- 
tributions to American literature of such classics as Irving, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Prescott, Webster, Whitman and the 
New England poets. 

Turning to anthologies of short stories, one finds perhaps 
the most important collection in “Great Stories of All Na- 
tions,” which is published as a result of the hearty welcome 
given to a similar collection published two years ago entitled 
“Great Short Stories of the World,” which also was edited 
by Maxim Lieber and Blanche Colton Williams. The present 
volume includes 160 stories of all nations and times, affording 
not only a panoramic view of the short story, but also revealing 
the psychological characteristics of the twenty five or more 
nations represented. From ancient Egypt, Greece and Rome 
the reader is carried via the short story through the European 
countries and down to the latest tales of Wilbur D. Steele and 
Sherwood Anderson, leaders in American story writing. 

For three years there has been published an unusual sort 
of American anthology of stories. The leading magazine editors 
of the country select annually from their year’s output of 
short stories one or more esteemed the best. From these are 
selected one of each editor’s choice, and these blue ribbon 
stories are published in the yearly volumes. The idea is that 
of the editor of the Sunday New York World, which fact gives 
title to the book. Among the favorites included this year are 
Rupert Hughes, Henry James Forman, Barry Benefield, Albert 
Payson Terhune and Charles Caldwell Dobie. 

Perhaps the best collection of American short stories pub- 
lished this year is “Samples,” which includes stories selected 
by the authors themselves for the annual volume brought out 
by the Community Workers of the New York Guild for the 
Jewish Blind. The authors represented regularly contribute 
their choicest work and turn over all royalties to the Guild 
fund. This is the fourth volume publishec, and contains stories 
by George Ade, Willa Cather, Fannie Hurst, Theodore Dreiser, 
Louis Bromfield, Zona Gale and thirteen others. 


Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 


Books in Brief 
Le LIFE of JouNn Sarcent, by Hon. Evan Charteris 


(Scribner’s, $6.00), is an adequate, and probably definitive 
biography of this great American painter. Born in Florence, 
educated in Europe, resident in London during most of his work 
ing years, never setting foot upon American soil until he had 
arrived at maturity, he was still essentially an American. As a 
portrait painter he was almost incomparable, but he transcended 


the limitations of that branch of his art. He responded with 


enthusiasm to the invitation to participate in the making of 
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the frescoes for the Boston Public library, and with some- 
thing of a patriotic fervor to do his greatest work in his own 
country of which he had seen so little. The work itself testifies 
how nobly he achieved that ambition. He was a great char- 
acter as well as a great painter. 


There are now something like fifty titles in the list of fifty 
cent Vanguard books. Among the other recent issues are Tur 
Story oF Civic Linerty In THE Unitep States, by Leon 
Whipple; THe Founpations oF Mopern CIVILIZATION, by 
Harrison C. Thomas and William A. Hamm; Egurtaste So- 
clETY AND How to Create It, by Warren Edwin Brokaw: 
THE SoL_utTIon oF THE SoctaL Pros_eM, by P. J. Proudhon: 
and two volumes of fiction, DAUGHTER oF THE REVOLUTION, by 
John Reed, and Tue Marn Stem, by William Edge. The two 
works of fiction deal realistically with current social problems. 


The new Winston SriMmpiiriep Dictionary, encyclopedic 
edition (John C. Winston Co., $5.00) is an unusually compre- 
hensive volume, containing words, names, a manual of style, a 
small atlas and a gazateer of geographical names. 


George A. Birmingham, whose real name is something else 
and who is an Irish canon in the English church, is the Frank 
R. Stockton of current fiction. His Goin, GorE AND GEHENNA 
(Bobbs, Merrill, $2.00) is not so gaudy or wicked as it sounds 
None of the elements of the title is in the story. On the 
contrary, it is pure humor. The author here returns to that 
portion of the Irish coast which was the scene of his “Spanish 
Gold.” 


The personal experience of a soldier who began as a private 
and ended as a second lieutenant in the late war, furnishes the 
material for Ler’s Go! An Epic oF Youtu ANp Wak, by Louis 
Felix Ranlett (Houghton, Mifflin Co., $2.50). The narrative is 
vivid and varied, with a mingling of tragedy and humor. 


The Bishop of London, the Rt. Rev. Arthur F. Winnington 
Ingram, made a journey around the world some months ago 
The literary fruit of the trip is Some Wortp Prosiems (Long 
mans, Green, $1.60). With all due respect, it does not seem 
to me that he got very deeply below the surface. Perhaps he 
was too well entertained. The most serious problem about 
Canada seems to be to “keep it British.” We are shocked to 
learn that a missionary travelling through northwestern Canada 
“came across 100 unbaptized babies.” Good heavens! We had 
no idea that conditions were as serious as that. To think that 
there are that many people on the frontier who haven't had 
their babies “done.” But there is a bright side: the opportunity 
for able and ambitious young Englishmen to advance rapidly 
to positions of trust and affluence. One young man is cited as 
an inspiring example who “was caretaker and bath attendant 
at a famous golf club, though he had only left Sheffield 
eight years ago.” As to American problems, he is “too wise” 
to express an opinion about coeducation or prohibition but not 
to give a hint about the war debts. The suggestion that “the 
schoo! books which still teach the young in some parts of Amer- 
ica to hate England ought to be burnt,” is so nearly simulta 
neous with another suggestion, emanating from Chicago, that 
the books teaching the young not to hate England ought to be 
burnt, that one wonders which, if either, derived its technique 


from the other. Perhaps they were independent, like the simul 
) 


taneous discovery of calculus by Newton and Leibnitz. The 


explanation that Japan took Korea in “self-defense” is respect 
fully referred to those who are trying to define defensive war 
fare. The bishop is a good colonization agent for Canada, Aus 
tralia and New Zealand. He saved himself some difficulty by 


skipping India. W. E. G. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


R 


Freedom for Roman Catholics 


ror THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Mr. Stanley B. James’ article, “The Roman Church 
d Freedom,” is the most naive apology for a faith it has been 
y privilege to read in a decade. The assumption that the 
man church excluded fragments of truth because she had 


he whole truth is interesting. To assert that any sect or church 


ssesses all of the truth is puerile in a day when everyone knows 


hat the revelation of truth is a progressive matter and that 
here are truths yet to be revealed of which no communion or 
reed is yet cognizant. If the “fragments” of truth stressed by 


protestant denominations were already included in the 
man faith, why did Rome object with fire and sword to these 
irts of her faith being emphasized? 
Wadley, Ga. C. M. Coa.son. 
rok THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: Mr. Stanley B. James claims to be a convert to the 
an church from having been formerly a Congregational 
nister. Permit please an answer from one who was born and 
ought up a strict Roman Catholic, in Italy, but was con- 
rted to protestantism in America, and became a Congrega- 
nal minister, having been ordained by the Broadway Taber- 
le church, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson officiating, and is now 
tor of an Italian Presbyterian church in Brooklyn, a con- 
gation made up entirely of converted Roman Catholics. 
Mr. James’ argument is spacious but not convincing. Free- 
in the Roman church? Why, the outstanding charge 
1inst the Roman curia is that for centuries she has stifled 
edom of thought and silenced freedom of speech with fire 
1 sword. What was the inquisition for, if not to search for 
burn the heretics? Liberty, when the council of Trent 
545) at each article of its creed fulminates with curses and 
ithemas any one who dares have a contrary opinion, and the 
labus of Pope Pius IX condemns civil and religious liberty 
o many words, and the vatican decree of papal infallibility 
ver closes the lips of any Catholic who dares express him- 
lf on any point of doctrine. And even today, any modernistic 
terance from any priest or Catholic professor is silenced by 
ommunication. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Sterano L. Testa. 
roR THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: In his article Mr. James refers to life in pioneer days, 
ich, he says, prohibited the individual from developing his 
ite and peculiar tastes. This state of things, he claims, is 
ous to the tendencies of protestantism. As an argument 
the privilege of developing individuality, this does not stand 
on either leg. In the first place, he plainly mistakes spe- 
zation for individuality, and appears to think of the spe- 
lized type as the human and divine ideal. It is true that 
re was little opportunity for high specialization upon the 
ntier. But could anyone ever find individuality expressed in 
re wholesome terms than in many of the very pioneers Mr. 
les commiserates? To be sure, a man’ was often his own 
rpenter and tailor and cobbler and cook, but that condition 


his by his own free will and accord, and he found thereby 


iree atmosphere, and a great open land wherein it was possible 


grow and rise without limit. May I submit one name— 
raham Lincoln? 

So much for the front leg of this claim. Let us examine the 
er leg, namely, that the protestant layman is seriously handi- 


pped by his assumed obligation to give individual attention to 


religion, and that he therefore is prevented from being the 
st possible smith, or trolley-car driver, chemist, engineer, or 
et. It would not be gracious to draw comparisons here, nor 


is it needful. The statement of the claim brings its own refuta- 
tion, wherever the protestant theory has been put in practice. 
Monticello, Ia. Ouiver E. Cox. 


Eprror THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: The surprise and disgust I felt on reading James’ recent 
article in The Christian Century in regard to his so-called “free- 
dom” in the Roman Catholic church would have been lessened 
had I but remembered that on your editorial staff is Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough, protestant propagandist extraordinary for the 
pope. In this issue you fail to observe the congruities. James’ 
screed immediately follows W. E. Johnson's article, where it 
is demonstrated that Christendom is in danger of proving rec- 
reant to the great cause of prohibition. The Roman Catholic 
church is indubitably the one single barrier of world-wide pro 
portions that threatens to wreck the anti-alcohol cause through- 
out the world. At one point the papal ecclesiasticism stands for 
“freedom,” but it is that “personal liberty” brand so dear to the 
heart of John Barleycorn. 

Pastor of First Evangelical Church. - E. Wayne STARL. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Epitor THe Cureistian CENTURY: 

SIR: I have just read Mr. James’ article on freedom in the 
Roman church, and there can be no doubt of his ingenuity in 
likening the priest to an expert craftsman, to employ whom is 
not only to ensure a good job, but also to save one’s own time. 
I call in an electrician to install a bell, although I have done 
such a job myself at times with a fair degree of success. There 
is, however, a difference. The electrician can show me samples 
of his craft; there are hundreds of bells he has installed that I 
may inspect, and they work well. This the priest cannot do. He 
can show me samples of his skill in theological dogmatic, or 
in ritual, but these have nothing to do with religion. Religion 
is a protest on the part of the human soul against the unfairness 
of the present life. It demands another reckoning in another 
life. Of this other life the priest can produce no samples. I 
have but his word for it that it exists and that he can make it 
right for me. 

Avoca, N. Y. Francis JAMES MALZARD 


Contributors to This Issue | 


Epwarp A. STerner, professor of applied Christianity, Grin- 
nell College, lowa; author “On the Trail of the Immi- 
grant,” etc. 
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Detroit, Mich.; author “Adventures in the Minds of 
Men,” etc. 

Epcar J. Goovspeep, professor of New Testament, divinity 
school, University of Chicago; famous translator of the 
New Testament. 

A. C. McGirrert, Jr., professor of systematic theology, Chi- 
cago theological seminary. 


Artuur E. Ho rt, professor of social ethics, Chicago theo 
logical seminary; author “Christian Fellowship and 
Modern Industry,” etc. 


Harotp R. WILLouGHsy, assistant professor of New Testa- 
ment, divinity school, University of Chicago. 


E. Merritt Root, professor of English literature, Earlham 
college, Indiana; author “Lost Eden.” 


Wiusur Fisk TI.vett, dean emeritus of the school of reli- 
gion, Vanderbilt university; author “The Paths that 
Lead to God,” etc. 


Evcar DeWitt Jones, minister Central Woodward Christian 
church, Detroit, Mich.; author “When Jesus Wrote on 
the Ground,” etc. | 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT 


Chief Justice Taft Accepts 
Presidency of Liberals 

Chief Justice William Howard Taft, 
eminent Unitarian layman, has accepted 
the presidency of the international con 
gress of religious liberals. He was named 
for the leadership with acclamation at the 
final business session of the recent meet 
ing of the congress held at Prague, Sept 
4-8. 
Dr. Rainsford Honored at 
Reunion Dinner 

\ reunion dinner at Hotel Astor, New 
York, on Nov. 17, in honor of Dr. W. S$ 
Rainsford, gave expression to the affection 
ind esteem of the members of his former 


church—St. George's Episcopal—and other 


friends of the community A receptior 

preceded the dinner In hi peech Dr 

Rainsford was concerned particularly witl 
| 


the indifference of modern youth to the 
Bible, which he said was largely due to a 
lack of right emphasis upon the “new, 
saving, growing, idea of God which Jesus 
gave the world.” 

New York Church Features 


Addresses on Jesus 
“The Jesus of History and a Living 


Christianity” is the general theme which 
is being discussed by various eminent 
scholars in a series of addresses given at 


St. Mark's-in-the-Bouwerie, New Yor} 
once a week beginning Dec. 4, when Prof 
Shirley J. Case, of Chicago, gave the first 
of the series Succeeding weeks will bring 
to the pulpit Dr. Kirsopp Lake, Dr. James 
Moffatt and others 


Dr. F. B. Meyer Closes 
Remarkable Tour 


Dr. F. B. Meyer f London, on his 
recent tout Canada ds the 
United State delivers | re han 300 j 
dre s and sert thin a period ¢ 
four mont! \ 1 comes from London 
that since his return to England his 


health has not been good, and the physi 
cians have demanded that he cancel all 


ements. Dr. Mever is 80 vears 


Dr. Truett Honored by 
Dallas Baptists 


A many +1 d r ‘ re +7 ‘ 
lered Dr. ¢ e W. Truett. pastor at 
First Baptist chure! Dall Tes hy 
| tist and. ot! that ci ¢ 
iat of hi 30) f ‘ r ) 
rel is le r thers Thy ire ‘ 
, ed in felic ‘ ind « = . 
\ ‘ edit } f Dr 
Truett’s | | 1 ve A 


Dr. Charles F. Potter Called to 
Church of the Divine Paternity 

A unanimous call has been extended by 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York, to Dr. Charles Francis Potter, to 
become its minister. Dr. Potter has been 
preaching in this pulpit for several weeks 
ply. This congregation has 
a settled minister for over 
two years while the committee has been 
searching for a successor to Dr. Joseph 
Fort Newton, who came to the church in 
1919 from City Temple, London, and re- 
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been withou 


signed in 1925 to become rector of the 
Memorial Church of St. Paul, Overbrook, 


Philadelphia. Dr. Potter served the Lenox 


OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Avenue Unitarian church~later renamed 
the West Side Unitarian church—from 
1919 to 1925. This church came into con- 


Special Correspondence from Kansas City 


Kansas City, Mo., November 21. 

T HIS AREA looks forward to the meet 
ing in this city of the quadrennial gen- 
ral conference of the Methodist Episco- 
| church next May and the convention 
the international society of Christian 
Endeavor next 

Is This a New Kind July, but at the 
Of Marriage? moment the front 


pages of the news- 


pers indicate that the clergy are con- 
d over the first publicly announced 
inionate marriage And not only 


he clergy are excited, but the judges of 
he county courts—courts which do about 
vely a business in divorces as any in 
t country Che clergy denounce the 
ype of marriage as “a travesty on 
Christian civilization” and “a cloak for a 
breakdown.” Interest in the event 

bably sharpened by the fact that the 
father of the companionate bride is Mr. E. 
Haldeman-Julius, self-styled atheist, and 
tblisher of several magazines that seek 
to debunk everything, religion particu- 
Also the officiating minister is Dr. 

M. Birkhead, Unitarian minister of this 


city, the technical adviser of Sinclair 


Lewis in the writing of “Elmer Gantry.” 
he sanest word in a medley of comment 
come from Dr. Robert Nelson Spen- 

cel kK piscopal clergyman, who said: 
While I am conservative, I am in sym 
y with anyone who is trying to work 

t something better than the system oft 
rriage we now have. I am in sym 


too, with persons who sacrifice 

n land by breaking their own lev- 

ees to prevent larger breaks and more 
widespread inundation elsewhere.” The 
ly difference apparent to this reporter 


etween this controverted marriage and 
others 1s that the respective parents will 
ntinue to pay the bills, for the young 
de and bridegroom while they continue 
their education. 
. * * 
Those Record-Breaking 
Bible Classes 
What happens to the world’s largest 
Bible classes five years after the contests 
vhich brought them into existence? The 
Business Men's Bible class of the First 
Baptist church, which meets in a Masonic 
e on Linwood boulevard, made claim 
to being “the world’s largest” in Novem- 
22, following a Sunday when 53,- 
121 men were counted on the deciding day 
f a contest with a class in Long Beach, 
Cal. The other day the paid secretary of 
the class set to work at his adding ma- 
chine and found that from 1922 to 1927, 
the total attendance has been 525,171 per- 
ns, an average of 2027.6 persons for the 
259 Sundays. The average weekly at- 
lance of the class in the first year fol- 
lowing the contest was 2,859; in the sec- 
ond year, 1,926; the third year, 1,985; the 
fourth year, 1,707; and this year, 1,697. 
Recently, celebrating an anniversary of 


the contest, the class attendance went up 
to “more than 3800 persons.” And now, 
it is reported, another coniest with the 
original California opponent is planned. 
Interest is whipped up, of course, from 
week to week by different musical organi- 
zations and by delegations of various 
kinds. But the class also has a gifted 
teacher in Dr. D. J. Evans, pastor of the 
First Baptist church, former president of 
William Jewell college in Missouri. He 
is no sensationalist in his subjects; the 
current series of addresses is an exposi- 
tion of the parables of Jesus. Only rarely 
do special speakers have the privilege of 
the platform. It is said that few members 
of the class go across the street to hear 
Dr. Evans in his regular Sunday morning 
church service immediately following. 
* . + 

And So Forth 

The campaign of the anti-saloon league 
for a budget of $5,000,000 in the next five 
years will have hard sledding in Kansas. 
The state league went on the rocks finan- 
cially two years ago, when an exposure 
revealed that a justice of the state su- 
preme court and a former attorney-gen- 
eral had used the treasury for personal 
political purposes. Previously the re- 
ceipts amounted to as much as $50,000 a 
year. Ata meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the league early this month, Su- 
perintendent McClellan reported that the 
collections for the first ten months this 
year amounted to only $1,296. At that, this 
year’s record is better than last year’s for 
the same period by $375. . . . Kansas also 
offers the belligerent Unitarian editor, Dr. 
Dieffenbach, something to worry about: 
the defenders of the Christian faith, a fun- 
damentalist organization, in convention 
assembled at Lindsborg, Kas., announce 
a program for the creation of powerful 
lobbies in the legislatures of Kansas, Ok- 
lahoma and Arkansas for the coming ses- 
sions. They were laughed to defeat in 
Missouri last year. Bishop Eugene 
Russell Hendrix, retired senior bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, south, 
who died here November 12, regarded his 
election as the first president of the fed- 
eral council of churches of Christ in 
\merica in 1908 as the highest honor of 
his life, which brought to him many other 
distinctions. He contributed substanti- 
ally to the establishment and extension o! 
foreign missions of his denomination. He 
labored with great zeal to bring about the 
reunion of the northern and southern 
groups of Methodists. Although eighty 
years old at death, his face still was 
turned to the future. As a newspaper edi- 
torial tribute said: “Firmly grounded in 
religious faith and doctrine, he yet could 
see the need. for a broadening of views 
and an expansion of activities in order to 
bring the church abreast of modern con- 
ditions.” 

Burris JENKINS. 
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siderable prominence during Dr. Potter’s partment of immigrant and city work 
debates with Dr. John Roach Straton, on under the board of national missions for 
science and religion, in 1923-4. Dr. Pot- the Pacific coast. 

ter resigned from the West Side church ’ 

in 1925 and became professor of compara- C@tdinal Bonzano 


ily in northern Italy; he was made a mis- 
sionary priest at the age of 23; his first 
assignment was in China, where he served 
from 1890 to 1896. In 1912 he was ap- 
pointed Catholic legate at Washington, 





tive religion at Antioch college, Yellow Dies in Rome und during and after the war was involved 
Springs, O. Late word comes indicating John Cardinal Bonzano, former apos- in many delicate tasks looking toward 
that Dr. Potter has accepted the call to tolic legate at Washington and papal the making of peace among the warring 

e New York pulpit. legate to the eucharistic congress held nations. In 1922 he was recalled to Rome 
Death of Dr. J. J. Muir, Chaplain > ——— bast year, died at Rome Nov. and made a cardinal. While in attendance 
Of U. S. Senate mt . Owing a surgical operation. Cardi- at the ¢ hicago congress last year he was 

rhe death is reported of Dr. J. J. Muir, nal Bonzano was born of a peasant fam a popular figure with the million Catholics 


stor of Temple Baptist church, Wash- > EE EEE = — 








for the past seven years chaplain of the | FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
United States senate. 
Nesley Hospital, Chicago, | Author of “The Laughing Buddha,”’ 


Open on Thanksgiving Day 


Thanksgiving day of this year was the 
caaatng doy ot eee | The Goddess of Mercy 


ital, Chicago, has stood open, ready to 


are all in need of its services. Thou- JAMES LIVINGSTON STEWART 








ds of persons have throug . years ons : 
of persons have through the years | A Tale of Love and Turmoil in Modern China 
been cared for at this hospital who were | 

ble to pay for treatment. A rattling tale, the kind that knows no clock. There hasn’t been a prettier idyl 

: of first love since “Paul de Virginie.” What a light the story throws on the present 

Evanston Disciple Minister situation in China. $2.00 
Goes to Springfield, Ill. ISABEL BROWN ROSE | FERDINAND DUCHENE 

Rev. Clark W. Cummings, for several Author of “‘Red Blossoms.” Twice Recipient Grand Prize in Literature, Algiers 


years minister at First Christian church, 


nston, IIL, has accepted a call to the The Measure of 


torate of First Christian church, 


ringfield, Ill., one of the great churches Margaret A Tale of India 


the state. This church has been with- 
For pure romance and sheer interest, not to 


t a pastor since the going of Rev. W. F. ssention ite insiaht into lifein Indie, Mre 
thenburger to Third Christian church, Rose’s latest work will add to her 
‘ oung of Alaska 


Thamilla (The Turtle Dove) 


A story of the Mountins of Algeria, showing 
just what it means to be a bride in a Koran 

land Translated from the French by 

Isabelle May and Emily M. Newton 
With frontispiece: 







, : already enviable reputation. $1.75 
ianapolis, several months ago. 






Catholic, Protestant and Jew of Lincoln, 
Neb., Join in Thanksgiving Message / 
lt is a more than usually inspiring 
anksgiving message that went out to 
e people of Lincoln, Neb., this Thanks- 





































; - 
Al , -¢ Al -OUNG WHER! 
ving, inasmuch as it was penned by the | AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF S. HALL Y , EVER 
c - ’ , 1 1 ? 4 nani of a0 l h i > 
riest of St. Mary's cathedral, the presi- | ALL ‘Phe Mushing Parson’’——friend ar I con panion - J hn — 
of the Lincoln ministerial associa- | BOOK and owner of ‘‘Stickeen a A ag apace ew ae He , BOOKS 
é > rabbi of > of : Jewish | o7 Ts ssed through two ‘‘ gold rushes is teeming e a 
and the rabbi of one of the Jewish | STORES passed a Dee we ams ond coubetisting enil ARI 
ngregations there. The message closes ‘ abounded in en » , ; . 
«“ OR nts. His autobiography is a human doc SOLD 
th these words: In our good will to ments. ' me at el ahenen 
, ent 0 extri nary st 
another let us not forget that our , wes Illustrated 
ree chief religions look back with rever- 
to the same Holy Land and with or $4.00 Li h M re dl 
piration to those scriptures which are Are Missions a ight My Can e 
r common heritage and that it is to Failure? | Oe emUs VAN OTE 
common devotion and varied genius of CHARLES A. SELDEN Boys! Boys! } “On {nepiring little mes- 
creeds and all peoples that America What sort of folks are ty ont \ were Say 
. . . rary > anity < missionaries? Is their ’ tate lass amane Wa 
od ry = racy, her humanity and — hopeless? * et BARBOUR S bi , L , » omens . rks 
spiritual stature. some success result? . | , feld Repu . 
, 30.600 miles of travel 1928 ‘‘MODEL”’ | we} $2.00 
Lord’s Day Alliance and investigation by the H di N h 
Ladies’ HomeJ ournal ,cor- 
Celebrates Next Week respondent were required ea Ing ort A ne 
_. = . — an ¢ . ’ — t esent this signifi- . | 
The 39th anniversary of the Lord's day cant answer. $2.50 | Ralph Henry Barbour’s new | Quotations rom 
ince of the United States will be ob- t book makes a decided “hit” with | Contemporary 
ed Dec. 11 and 12. The alliance is The Inside of Ellis Parker Butler. “It sticks | Women 
nxious . rate i . st e iv ’ out today” he writes, “‘like a wild 
ixious to cooperate in the most effective Bunyan s Dream or space sea — fe, 
nner with every auxiliary and affiliated ARTHUR PORTER -s 16s Tiuctrated $1.75 DWIGHT HILLIS_ 
ciety, and with any other organization in The rect-meanines of the _ ee Brief and significant 


, vs . . a quotations from the 
e United States whose object and pur- hee ae. oe _ WALLACE’S writings of leading 
e is the protection and preservation of termceted for our times women of our own times, 
Chee 1928 “MODEL” 
the Christian sabbath and the American Introduction by S. Parkes 


Cadman ust., 1.7 | day 
Pies Instincts ne ‘ad Left & the Labrador | The Keys of 


for each of the year's 365 
$1.3 








Chicago Minister to Lead San Emotions Dillion Wallace’s latest is a Heaven 
Francisco Extension Board “peppy” yarn of trapping, shoot- | A Book of Verse 
Rev. W. Clyde Smith, for 14 years with —— a BABSON ing, pe a _ BARBARA YOUNG ? 
. ‘ —¢° f star ing, aMAaZzIng e SCI Ss - ae £ ‘ ! 8Aa\ 
church extension board of the ¢ hi- study of the terrific power weaath ce apes we <— . Her verse is creating 


' 
wo > , . . _ er " stored in us, for instant | thrill to any red-blooded boy unusual interest by rea- 
ago presbytery, has been elected ex- $2.00 Illustrated, $1.75 | ; 


release son of ite rare beauty 

itive secretary of the extension board | $2.00 
San Francisco presbytery and _ will 

gin his new task Jan. 1, 1928. Dr. Smith 

also to be associate director of the de- 








NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO: 851 Cass Street 
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Great 
Companions 


Compiled by 
Robert French Leavens 


Readings, in prose and verse, on the meaning 
and conduct of life, from about 4500 B.C. through 


the present time. 


Liberal — Universal 


The following unsolicited letter represents the 
essence of opinion of many college presidents, pro 
fessors, preachers, teachers, and individuals in the 
ordinary walks of life: 

Your book, ‘Great Companions", has just come in 
today. 1 have sat down and read a lot of it with greatest 
interest and with great indebtedness to you for having 
made the material available to me, I look forward to 
using this as a handbook of inspirational reading. It isa 
fine ezrvice which you have rendered and I thank you 
for the service and for having remembered me with the 
book icself. Quoted by permission. 

Ernest Martin Hopkins, 
President of Dartmouth College 
“A beautiful little gift book” 
—Boston Herald 

Bible India paper, flexible binding, pocket size, 

$2.50 at all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 











“The best church hymnal that 
America has yet produced.”’ 





NEW 
HYMN BOOKS 
FOR THE NEW YEAR 


The most usable, satisfac- 
tory and beautiful hymnal 
now before the churches. 


Price per hundred, $135.00 


Send for Examination 
Copy today 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers of Hymn Books since 1855 
67 West 45th Street, New York 











Permanent Faith 
by 
WILLIAM E. HAMMOND 
$2.00 net. 
What Others Say: 


Dr. 8S. Parkes Cadman—'"'l have read this book 
with great interest and pleasure. It is a wise 
and good book and worthy of wide circulations.”’ 


Stoux Falls Argus-Leader—''Seldom have we 
been fortunate enough to obtain such a satisfying 
book as this study of the great abiding values 
and facts of religion." 


The Chicago Post—"A piece of honest, fine 
thinking that will be a reai help to those who are 
trying w find their way thru the tangle of 
belief." 


Dr. Joseph Fort Newton—"A book of real 
worth, lucid, candid, convincing, facing up to 
the issues of life and faith with frankness and 
insight—a blend of virility and spirituality 
most refreshing.” 


Order at Any Book Store | 




















CHRISTIAN 


in attendance. Cardinal Bonzano was 60 
years of age at the time of his death 


Dr. E. L. Powell Retires from 
Louisville Pastorate 

Rev. E. L. Powell, pastor at First Chris- 
tian church, Louisville, Ky., for 41 years, 
been retired from the 


has just regular 
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pastorate on a lifetime salary of $5,000 per 
year, with no obligations to the church. 
He becomes pastor emeritus Jan. 1. When 
Dr. Powell was brought into the audi- 
torium following the vote of the con- 
gregation, he made the following brief 
speech: “All the memories of a lifetime 
are crowded in this moment. I am greatly 


Special Correspondence from Canada 


Vancouver, B. C., November 21. 

N INTERESTING EXPERIENCE 
/ came to the Pacific coast 
hoth sides of the frontier, on the Sunday 
fter the armistice celebrations when the 
ninisters of the Canadian and American 
cities along the coast 
organized an interna- 
tional exchange of 
pulpits with a 
to emphasizing good will among the peo- 
ples. Seattle, Portland and smaller cities 
on the one side exchanged with Vancou- 
ver and New Westminster on the other. 
The foremost ministers of these cities en- 
tered into the scheme heartily; and the 
presence and message of outstanding pas- 
tors of one nation in pulpits of the other 
served to bring home to the people the 
essential solidarity of culture and religion. 
On the Canadian side of the frontier this 
aspect of the received all the 
more emphasis because the previous Sun- 


cities on 


International Good 
Will Sunday 


view 


situation 


day had been observed as the celebration 
of the cessation of actual fighting and the 


pulpits had then concentrated on the 

Christian message with regard to war 
* * * 

The Other 

Side 


The Canadian people have duly noted 
the antics of the mayor of Chicago, and 
have preferred to regard them as antics 
slight international significance. 
Yet thoughtful observers cannot but take 
note of the grave possibilities involved in 


having 


accentuating the exclusive aspects of na- 
tionalism in either nation. Both peoples 
are confronted with the need of welding 
a mass of immigrant population into a 
solid community. It appears to be inevit- 
able that during this process both peoples 
should be keenly and actively interested in 
realizing a national unity. And the dispo- 
sition to give prominence to nationality 
setting forth 
own nation as the highest achievement of 
human history up to date. Pride in one’s 
fatherland—whether adopted or native— 
may well be associated with humble ac- 
ceptance of responsibility and an effort at 
self-criticism Without this it readily 
passes over into swagger, which may at 


reveals a danger of one’s 


any critical moment produce an emotional 
clash between the press and the public 
men of the nations. 
* * * 

Conference of Provincial and 
National Leaders 

Canada faces problems not unlike those 
which confronted the American republic 
before the war of the union: The Cana- 
federation was a compact between 
the provinces existing as_ self-contained 
colonies in the early sixties. Other prov- 
inces were called into being on the prairie 
by the federal nation thus created and now 
these new communities have a population 
whose interests in many departments of 


dian 


conflict with those of the 
provinces. Shall the constitution 
of the Canadian nation be modified so as 
to afford more scope for the aspirations of 
the western people, or is the constitution 

sacred compact made between negoti 
peoples, and not subject to 
change at the bidding of provinces begot- 
ten of rather than partners in the original 
achievement? 


life seem to 


older 


ating basic 


These questions arise out 
of the desire of many in the newer prov 
inces to change the constitution of the 
senate which was originally designed ex- 
pressly to stand between the law making 
power and the force of public opinion. But 
the particular character of Quebec cul- 
ture, with its high regard for the tradi- 
tions which have come through the 
French language, literature and _ institu- 
tions, leads that province to be very jeal- 
ous of any movement which might lessen 
its influence in the nation. The federal 
government recently invited the heads of 
the provincial administrations to meet in 
conference to consider many questions af- 
fecting the relation between the federal 
and the provincial powers. What com 
mon ground for action may have been dis- 
covered is not yet announced; but full 
publicity has been given to the determi 
nation of the two older provinces of 
Ontario to retain the ele- 
ments in the original compact which pro- 
vided justification and incentive for the 
original confederation. 

+ * + 


Quebec and 


The Church 
In Asia 

A deep impression has been made on 
the informed opinion of the country by 
the addresses given in every center by 
the moderator of the United church, D1 
James Endicott, who recently returned 
from several months in the Asiatic fields 
of the church missions. A resident for 
twenty years in China, where his children 
were born and to which one at least has 
returned, he is able to present the spirit 
of the Chinese people and to interpret the 
deep passion for national unity and auto- 
nomy which has taken possession of that 
historic people. His pleas for sympathy 
and patience have greatly aided the 
growth of a new attitude to the mission- 
ary problem; and he has been able to con- 
vince people of the wisdom of the policy, 
adopted by the foreign mission board, of 
sending back into China only such mis- 
sionaries as the Chinese church shall it 
self desire and only when they are so de- 
sired. The fact, however, that most of 
the missionaries of the United church in 
its larger missions are intimately in sym 
pathy with the Chinese national move 
ment renders the adoption of this policy 
an easy task, and one calculated to gain 
the support of almost the entire staff of 
the missions. 


Ernest THOMAS. 
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oved because this is the first time that 
church has taken such a step, so far 

I know. Corporations and govern- 

nts have a system of retiring faithful 
loyes, but for churches, this is a new 

A great day has come to our church 

it thrills me like a trumpet blast that 

me one has set the way for such recog- 

n of services in church work.” As 

tor emeritus, Dr. Powell said he would 
go to a local hospital for a time and then 
he would return to the congregation that 
has ministered to since most of the mem 

s were children. “If this were my fare- 
sermon—the end of my ministry here, 

uld be a broken man. So long as I 

I shall be available when called on to 
last offices for members of the 

regation,” he said in closing. 


the 


Western Seminary Raises Fund for 
Religious Education Chair 
\t the centennial celebration of Western 
logical seminary, Pittsburgh, in mid- 
ember, a gratifying event was the an- 
ncement by President Kelso that a 
(000 endowment fund had been fully 
cribed for an alumni chair of religious 
ation. About $200,000 has been raised 
the million that it is hoped may be 
ired for general needs of the work. 
ong the speakers on the centennial 
ram were: Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, Dr. 


H. Finley, Dr. Samuel B. McCor- 
Dr. Robert E. Speer, Dr. John A. 
Marquis, Dr. Hugh T. Kerr and Dr. 


ry Sloane Coffin 


Dr. Hough Lectures 
At Drew 
’r. Lynn Harold Hough delivered a 
rse of lectures at Drew seminary Dec. 
His lecture subjects were: “The 
s of Restless Revolt,” “The Days of 
Rrilliant Discovery,” “The Days of Ra- 
Memory,” “The Days of Dauntless 
e’ and “The Days of Ripening Ex- 
Drew seminary celebrated its 
anniversary Nov. 16, among the 


nce 


CHRISTIAN 


guests present being many bishops, trus- 
tees of the seminary, members of the fa- 
culty and ministers and laymen of the 
metropolitan area. Dr. R. E. Diffendorfer 
was one of the principal speakers. 


Garrett Institute to Give 
Radio Course for Pastors 

A new venture in theological education 
is the Garrett radio course for pastors and 
others interested modern religious 
thought. The course will be given over 
Station WCFL, beginning Dec. 5 and 
continuing for 12 weeks. The hour is 
Monday at 1 o'clock. The subjects will be 


in 
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of general interest: “The Present Day 
Use of the Bible,” “What Happened Be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New,” 
“The Early Church and the Problem of 
Christian Unity,” “Faith in an Age of 
Science,” “Messiahs New and Old,” 
“Christianity for Export,” “Can We Fol- 
low Jesus Today,” “The Spirit and the 
Sword.” The addresses will be given by 


the following members of the Garrett 
faculty: Pres. F. C. Ejiselen, Professors 
Schermerhorn, Fuller, Whitchurch and 
Rall, and Dr. Ernest F. Tittle. An invi- 


tation is given to send in letters and ques- 
tions, and suggestions will be made as to 





inexpressicn.”’—Modern Churchman 


Elementary Christianity 
By Cyril Alington, D.D., Head Master of Eton 
College; Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; 
Sometime Fellow of All Souls College. $1.00 
The purpose of this book is sug- 
gested in the title—though it is not 
so much for the beginner as for the 
perplexed and puzzled. It deals ina 
lucid manner with our Belief in God, the 
Divinity of Christ, and the Obstacles to the 
acceptance of the Christian view. 












A BOOK OF MODERN PRAYERS 


Compiled and edited by Samuel McComb, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 


“Sixty carefully selected modern prayers with appropriate meditations. We 
like them because they are simple and direct, modern in feeling and sincere 


Cardinal Newman to Gladstone, from William James to W. R. Inge, from 
Robert Louis Stevenson to Bishop J. H. Vincent. 


ONGMANS, 


Publishers Since 1724 (At the Sign of the Ship) 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


$7 50 


(Oxford). The contributors range from 


Outspoken Essays 
First Series, Second Series 

| By the Very Rev. W. R.Inge,C.V'.0.,D.D., F.B. 

A., Dean of St. Paul’s. New edition. $2.00 each 
| “Outspoken Essays” containsomeof 
| the most courageous social convic- 
| tions of the Dean of St. Paul’s. 
| “Dean Inge is one of the ablest and 
| wittiest writers of our time,”’ says the 
' 


New Republic. 


GREEN AND CO. 











THE 1927 CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK 





the Scriptures.” 


for ninety (go) cents? 


profound scholarship. ¢ « « 


60 Fifth Avenue 


ATLANTA 





THE MACMILLAN 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


A PILGRIMAGE TO PALESTINE 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick, Author of “‘The Modern Use of the Bible’’ 


Pretty nearly every square foot of Palestine had something to say to this life-long Bible lover, ‘concerning 
An especially handsome book 
Why spend a dollar on a trinket when you can now buy Fosdick’s ‘Modern Use of the Bible,” cloth bound, 


CHRISTIANITY 


By Charles Guignebert, Prof. of Christianity, University of Paris 


It is a paradox that the oldest university in the world founded by Christianity should produce what promises 
to be the future textbook for religious liberalism 


Whatever discussion may be raised by this important book, its readability and the vitality of its style cannot 


be in question.."—Philadelphia Record. 
“Though, happily, not written as an exploit in popularization, the work is not beyond the understanding of 
any trained reader.’—Spring field Republican. 


DALLAS 


‘—Kansas City Journal 
Professor Guignebert is temperamentally neither a theologian nor an agnostic of the crusading type. Primarily 
he is a historian, capable of touching the most controversial subjects with the impersonal detachment of 


COMPANY 


Colored frontispiece. Price $2.50 


New York City 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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South America 


Inca Ruins and 
Iguazu Falls 


Finest and Greatest of Cataracts 
Leave New York — January 19th 
Rate — $1975 





Easter in Jerusalem 
Sailing From New York 
5S. S. “*Mauretania™ Feb. 21et 
Rate— $1695 





North Africa 


Cc feR 1 Yacht—Pri 

Tume oO oya acht— rince 

Other Olav—to Mediterranean _ 

Unusual Christmas and Easter Holiday 
Trips Cruises to Bermuda, West | 


Indies and Florida 
Special Motor trips in Europe. 











Booklets and complete information on request 


World Acquaintance Tours 


Sl Weat 49th Street New York City 
Telephone Circle 2511 tox C 











Church Touring Guild 


Reo. S. Parkes Cadman, D. D., President 


THE HOLY LAND 


EGYPT, THE MEDITERRANEAN 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Tours 
At most economical rates and yet 
with every comfort. 


Lectures on Tour by eminent 
scholars and distinguished leaders. 


Write for booklet to the 
Secretary, Mediterranean Department 


CHURCH TOURING GUILD 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 











‘Church Furniture | 
Globectatt Shops | 


, Fine church furniture 
needs 





moderately priced. Tell | 


Before you buy—compare! 


| Globe Furniture Mtg. Co. | 
| 19 Dark Place — Wortbville, Mich. 





THE NATIONAL SCHOOL, Y. W. C. A 
Graduate, professional study in preparation 


for work with women and girls. Courses may 


be iaken in combination with study at other | 
institutions in New York City 


Send for Information | 


135 East 52nd St., New York, N. Y. | 








For Christmas Gifts 


Bibles - Testaments - Portions 
Of Every Kind - In Every Language 
For Home - Church - School - Missionary Work 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
"isit or write nearest Agency 
New York New York Colored - Philadelphia 
Washington - Richmond - Cincinnati - Chicago 
Dallas - Denver ~- San Francisco 











} are not 


CHRISTIAN CE 


Grace Methodist 
Dr. C. Cope- 


given from 
church, Chicago, of which 
land Smith is pastor. 


will be 


Atheism in the 
Colleges 

“The Heart of Kansas 
City, Mo., chamber of commerce describes 
that city, has not given much attention to the 
efforts of the former promoter of the ku 


America,” as the 


klux klan to get the country excited over 
wwth of atheism in colleges and uni 


versities 


e ore 
But if there were any fears on 
that point, they were quieted by a report 


from: the University of Kansas that of the 
4,091 students there, only 290 had no 
church affiliation or preference. Church 
members number 3,146. Of the 945 re 


maining, 655 have church preferences, but 
Of the 290 students 
not members of a church or having a pref- 
erence, 244 are men. Among the denomi- 
the Methodists lead with 1,316 

The Presbyterians are second 
with 697, and the Disciples of Christ third 
with 467 


members. 


itions 


members. 


New President for 
Lutheran College 

On. Nov. 1 Dr. Charles F. Dapp 
assumed his duties as president of Wagner 
college, Lutheran institution on Staten Is- 
land, N. Y. Dr. Dapp has served as a 
minister during the past few years 


Newtonville, Mass., Church Holds 
World Vision Institute 

The Methodist 
Mass.. held its second 
stitute Nov. 27-Dec. 4 
27, Dr. R. E. Diffendorfer 
On Nov. 28 visitation was 
ie Boston city mi 
Tu 
Greater Boston night 
national night; 

nary society 
missionary night Sunday, Dec. 4, 
Elliott, editor of the Meth- 
odist Review, gave addresses. Rev. A. D 
Parker ministers at the Newtonville 


church at Newtonville, 
world vision in- 
On Sunday, Nov. 
at all 
made 
Meth- 


spoke 
ssions of the 
sday evening 
: Wednesday, 
Thursday, woman’ 
night; 

On 


church was 
Inter- 
mis 
Friday, foreign 


Dr (Ceorge 


church 


Growth of Baptists in 
Massachusetts 
In report 
sachusetts Baptist 
by the general Rev 
Hugh A. Heath, at the 125th anniversary 
mnvention: recently held in Springfield 
ittention is called to the fact that 


the directors of the 


convention pre- 


of the 


secretary, 


le the last 25 vears have seen a gain 

only six in the number of Baptist 
churches, the gain in the number of mem- 
hers was 24,826. There are now 345 Bap 
tist churches in the state with 95,876 
. } 


Great Community Church Ministers 
To Agricultural College 
The new Community church building at 


Agricultural college, Storrs, 
, erected out of funds raised by the 
Connecticut federation 


Catholics 


Connecticut 
Conn 
of churches from 


protestants and Jews of the 


te, was formally dedicated November 
20. The church, together with the com- 
munity house completed last year, and 


which was also built by the federation of 
churches, cost approximately $300,000. A 
congregation of 700 persons of all faiths 
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books for further study. The addresses | Ad 
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The 
Chicago Theological 
Seminary 


(Founded in 1855) 


A graduate school for the 
training of leaders in all 
branches of Christian serv- 
ice. Affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Courses 
open to men and women. 


Full catalog furnished 
on request. 


OZORA 8S. DAVIS, President 
FRANK G. WARD, Dean 





5757 University Avenue 
CHICAGO 








a 














Seventeenth Holy Land Tour 


Conducted by Dr. 
Sept. 2, 1928. Belgium, Egypt, England, 
France, Greece, Holland, Italy, Palestine, 
Switzerland, Syria, Turkey. $925, no extras. 





Allen, June 16 to 


| 
Dr. Allen’s new translation of 
Mark’s Gospel. Independent, 
clear, vivid, Oriental. Beautifully 
bound, $1 postpaid. Ideal Christ- 
mas gift. 
Rev. Ray Allen, Hornell, N. Y. 


























“SCATTERED SEEDS 


An illustrated Monthly Magazine for children. 
Published under the care of the Society of 
Friends. Send 75c for one year’s subscription to 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
154 N. 15th Street, Dept. C, Philadelphia, Pa. 








‘‘The best book on 
WILLIAM JAMES’’ 
Religion in the Philosophy of 
WILLIAM JAMES 
$3.00 at all bookstores 
MARSHALL JONES CO., Publishers 

















CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everytinng for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Finecctalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 

1164 South 4th St. Greenville, Illinois 
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attended the exercises and protestant 
clergymen of all denominations and Jew- 
ish rabbis participated. Rev. H. L. Dor- 
chester, president of the federation, de- 
clared that 25,000 persons, representing 
fifteen denominations, had contributed to 
the fund. 


Fort Dodge, Ia., Methodists 
Celebrate 

The Methodist churches of Fort Dodge, 
la., three in number, joined in celebrating 
the 75th anniversary of the founding of 
Methodism in that city with a city-wide 
program covering the week of Nov. 6-13. 


Broadcast War Widens Breach Between 
Dr. Norris and Baptists 

The radio station formerly operated by 
Rev. J. Frank Norris, fundamentalist min- 
ister of Fort Worth, Tex., in pastoral 
charge of the First Baptist church, was 
used late in November for the purpose of 
broadcasting the views of the Texas Bap- 
tist convention, recently in session at 
Wichita Falls, as to Dr. Norris, his views 
and actions. Dr. Scarborough, president 
of the convention, opened the week's cam- 
paign with a talk on “Norrisism and Mis- 
representation,” and other talks covered 
such themes as “Baylor University and 
Evolution,” “A Campaign of Hate” and 
“Certain Charges Against Norrisism.” Dr. 
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There’s a thrill of 


satisfaction when you 


buy Christmas Seals 


HERE’S a thrill because you 

know that you are doing good for 
others and yourself, because Christ- 
mas Seals help finance the work of 
stamping out tuberculosis. The Tu- 
berculosis Associations have already 
helped to cut the tuberculosis death 
rate by more than half. 

During 1928 these Tuberculosis As- 
sociations will conduct a campaign on 
the early diagnosis of tuberculosis. 
his means farther health protection 
for everyone. 

Buy your Christmas Seals today. 
Put them on your Christmas mail and 
help spread their joyous message of 
health on earth. 





The National, State, and 
Local Tuberculosis Associations 
of the United States 
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Norris stated that as soon as the con- 
vention leaders “signed off” the air he 
would “sign on,” to refute charges made, 
claiming that he held a contract with the 
radio station under which he is at liberty 
to broadcast at any time. “I would not 
take $10,000,” he said, “for the action of 
the Texas convention in authorizing an 
attack upon me. They can call me any- 
thing under the sun and I pledge them 
that I will take no legal action.” 


International Thanksgiving Dinner 
At University of Michigan 

The fifth international Thanksgiving 
dinner, in honor of students from other 
lands, was an outstanding event at the 
University of Michigan this year. Thirty 
tables, presided over by faculty men and 
women, ministers and others, took care 
of 150 students hailing from more than 30 
countries. About 100 of the 250 foreign 
students of the university were unable to 
attend. The dinners are given each year 
under the auspices of the women’s league 
and the Student Christian association. 


The American Mission 
To Lepers 

Around the world, in 18 countries, 20,- 
000 lepers cared for by the American mis- 
sion to lepers, will have their Christmas 
brightened by gifts from their friends 
everywhere. Checks should be made out 
to Fleming H. Revell, treasurer, 156 Fifth 
avenue, New York, and marked “Lepers 
Christmas.” 


President’s Pastor Reported 
Seeking Senate Post 

The New York Times carries a Wash- 
ington dispatch declaring that Dr. Jason 
Noble Pierce, minister of the First Con- 
gregational church of Washington, is 
among the candidates for the chaplaincy 
of the senate, a post made vacant by the 
death of Dr. J. J. Muir. Dr. Pierce is 
pastor of the church attended by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. The chaplaincy carries a 
salary of $1,200 a year. 


Des Moines University 
Gets English President 

It is announced that Rev. C. Fisher, 
vicar of St. John’s Harbone, Birmingham, 
Eng., has accepted an invitation to be- 
come president of Des Moines university, 
located at Des Moines, Ia., which is con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Baptist 
Bible union of North America. 


Reformed Church Messenger 
Celebrates Centennial 

The Reformed Church Messenger, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, and edited by Dr. 
Paul S. Leinbach for the past ten years, 
published its centennial number Dec. 1. 
The Christian Century tenders congratu- 
lations and felicitations. 


Dr. Ward Says Science Gives 
No Direction for the Future 

Preaching Nov. 27 at Union theological 
seminary, Dr. Harry F. Ward had some- 
thing to say of the younger generation and 
its future, also of the inability of boasted 
science to point a sure way. “If I were 
asked for one brief word to describe the 
coming generation,” he said, “I would say 
‘short-sighted.’ How, indeed, can it be 
anything else, seeing the way man has 
abused his conquest of nature? Stimu- 
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More REASONS 


WHY YOU 
WILL PREFER 


A NELSON BIBLE 


| Be SO easy to 
find any bookin 
a Nelson Bible! 
The patented In- 
side Cover Index 
(exclusively Nel- 
son's) makes the 
locating of any book 
in the Bible an in- 
stant’ saffair. And the 
Nelson guaranteed 
bindin, at makes 
your Biblelast longer 
is a feature you will 
appreciate. There are 

ng James Bibles, 
yes, but the 


NELSON 


AMERICAN STANDARD 


BIBLE 


reaches the heart through the wnderstanding. 
The obscure meanings of the old Bible are 
made clear and unmistakable in this scholarl 
version. Be sure to find out about it, an 
mail the coupon today. 


. . . * 
“All lovers of the Bible are indebted to the 
American Standard Bible for its richer 
translation.”” 

From an earnest Bible student 

(name on request) 
/ THOMAS NELSON & SONS , 
385 L Fourth Ave., New York City 
DEAR SIRS: Kindly send me a FREE copy of 
your book entitled “The Wonderful Story,” 
telling how the Bible came down through the 
ages. This docs not obligate me in any way. 





Name 
Street No - . a 











\ City / 

















200 CHURCHES 
and 40 Musical Organizations 


Organized by the St. Louis 

Women’s Missionary Society 

secured an attendance at the 

St. Louis Coliseum, Nov. 4 of 
9004 People 


to hear John Finley Williamson 
and his 


Dayton Westminster Choir 
There will be more in Kansas 
City Convention Hall, Jan. 9, 
1928. 

Jan.-Feb., 1928, the Choir sings 
in the South. For details write 
—Manager, 

M. H. HANSON 
119 W. S7th Street, New York City 





























Theological Books, Second-Hand 

We buy, sell and exchange. Send us a list 

of the books you wish to sell or exchange. 
Catalogue free 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOOK 
914 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Sectionfold Partitions 





Large or Small Rooms 
As Occasion Demands 
Wear Wilson Sectionfold Partitions a large room 
can be easily and quickly subdivided into several 
Ones, suitable for meetings and classes of various 
sizes. Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. 
Send for 40 page Catalog No. 17 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


BsTaBLneED 1876 


11 East 38th Street New York City 
Offices in all principal cities 



















Church 
Furniture 
Pews -Pulpits-Chancel-Purniture 
“Sunday School Seating 
American Seating Company 


General Offices 
14-H E. Jackson Blvd 











J. PATERSON SMYTH’S New Book 


MYSELF 


AND OTHER PROBLEMS 


Paterson Smyth puts himself in the other man's 

q place and makes clear as daylight the problems 

of pain and evil, of the fall, death, hell, $1 50 
heaven, and other questions, = 

FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York; 851 Cass St, Chicago 





MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


BELLS 
Pulpit Gowns 


and Choir Vestment 


Oyen CLanavuae® 


Pulpit Hangings and Bookmarkers 
Cox Sons & Hin 


181-133 East 23rd. New York 














A NEW OIL LAMP FREE | 
Burns 94% Air | 
] M. A. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, 
| IL, the inventor of a wonderful new oil lamp 
that burns 94% air and beats gas or elec- 
H tricity, is offering to give one free to the first 
{ user in each locality who will help introduce | 
| it, Write him for particulars Agents 
, Wanted. 
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lating his senses, with no thought but to 
get immediate results, adding thrill to 
thrill, he forgets each sensation for the 
next. Passing from one sensation to an- 
other, man today has no time to consider 
the deeper meanings of life. Entering into 
the short-sightedness of the generation, 
science gives man no direction for the fu- 
ture. ‘We don’t know where we're going, 
but we're on our way.’ This is the spiritual 
tragedy.” 


Religious Education Leader 
Dies in Automobile Accident 

Mr. A. M. Locker, formerly director of 
field administration of the international 
council of religious education, and for the 
past two years general secretary of the 
Inland empire council of Christian educa- 
tion, died as a result of being struck bv 
an automobile, in Caldwell, Ida., where 
he had gone to set up a standard training 


school. The accident occurred Oct. 30 
and Mr. Caldwell died Nov. 12. 
Friends Hold International 
Students Conference 
The Friends of Baltimore held, Dec. 


2-4, an international students’ conference, 
at the Friends meeting-house of that city, 
with the purpose of bringing together 
students from different nations now study- 
ing in Baltimore and nearby colleges and 
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universities. A study was made of the 
economic factors in international under. 
standing and good will, under the leader. 
ship of Dr. Norman Thomas, Dr. D. 0. 
Kinsman, Miss Emily Greene Balch, Dr 
Royal Meeker and Dr. Paul Blanchard. 


Interracial Thanksgiving 
Service at Wilmington, Del. 

The third annual interracial Thanks- 
giving service of Wilmington, Del., was 
held at Delaware avenue Baptist church, 
this year under the auspices, as usual, of 
the local council of churches. 


Death of Eugene C. Foster 
Noted Boys’ Worker 

The International Y college at Spring- 
field, Mass., lost a valued staff member in 
the death from heart disease, late in No- 
vember, of Mr. Eugene C. Foster, director 
of boys’ work at the college. He was 60 
vears old. Through loug contacts with 
boy life, Mr. Foster had reached a pre- 
eminent position in that field. He came to 
the college in 1924 after serving for five 
years as city secretary for boys of the 
New York city Y. He had been a mem- 
ber of the boy’s work section of the 
Y. M. C. A. International committee from 
1906 to 1919 and had served as city secre- 
tary for Detroit from 1909 to 
1916. 


boys in 





Go be publi shed 


early in 1928 


POEMS (for 
Pulpit Use) | , 


Edited by 
Thomas Curtis Clark 
and 
Esther A. Gillespie 


Publishers 
Willett, Clark & Colby 





Titles of quotable poems wanted. 
Ministers and others who have 
use for quotable poems are invit- 
ed to read this announcement— 


be entitled Quotable Poems (for Pulpit 
Use) 
mand by ministers and other public speak- 


ers for illustrative use in sermons, ad- 
QUO | ABL | : dresses and talks. I have already in hand 
several hundred poems which I have 


selected from the voluminous productions 
of modern poets. 


am eager to have the counsel of those 
who are to use this anthology. With that | 
purpose in mind, I hope that interested 
ministers and others will send me, by 
postcard or letter, the titles of three or 
four poems which they would like to 
have 
quotable 
copies of the poems themselves. 


Of course, poems like Markham’s 
“Brotherhood” and Kilmer’s “Trees” 
Van Dyke's “The Gospel of Labor” and | 
Tennyson's “The Larger Hope” and other 
such well-known poems are already in- 
cluded, but you will have your own no- 
} tions as to what poems will be found 

most useful in the preparation of sermons 
and addresses. 


Let me have your vote, please. 


I am bringing together an anthology to 


poems which are in constant de- 


ut, before completing the manuscript, 


such a collection of 
verse; or better still, send 


included in 


and 


THOMAS CuRTIS CLARK, 
% Willett, Clark & Colby, 
440 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 





—$—$ $$ $e 
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Rassi WisE SAYS— 


Outlawry 


or be outlawed 


[HE Outlawry of War, by Dr. Morrison, is a great con- 
tribution to the problem with which it deals. The au- 
thor makes more clear than has yet been made, that either 
we shall outlaw war or war will outlaw us! I believe this 
interpretation of the thesis that war must be outlawed repre- 
sents as much of an advance upon the mind of our day, 
touching war, as the League of Nations constituted an ad- 
vance upon the pusillanimous peace societies before 1914. 


I would like to see groups of thoughtful men and women 
throughout the country, in and out of the churches, make 
The Outlawry of War a subject of real study. It is not a 
book to be read; it is a book to be assimilated. The 
program is clear and the documentation is superb. 
| STEPHEN S. Wis! 
Free Synagogue, New Y ork 


The Outlawry 
of War 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


ORDER FROM THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY BOOK SERVICE 
OR FROM LOCAL BOOKSTORE 
{$3.00} 


Willett, Clark & Colby, Publishers 
Chicago 
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To Our Fellow Ministers: 


We are doing an unusual thing in calling your attention to THE Wor.Lp To- 
MORROW, ‘a monthly journal looking toward a social order based on the religion of 
Jesus,’ edited by Kirby Page, because we are of the opinion that you will find it 
informing and stimulating. 


We do not always agree with the point of view expressed in its articles and 
editorials. Indeed, we could not, because this journal makes a practice of presenting 
various sides of a given question. Its columns are filled with valuable information and 
illustrations. Its insistent challenge that we take Jesus more seriously in our group 
relations, as well as in our personal lives, is a constant spur. We are of the opinion 
that you would do well to send a dollar for a trial subscription. 


Sincerely yours, 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
S. PARKES CADMAN 
CHARLES W. GILKEY 
FRANCIS J. MCCONNELL 
DANIEL A. POLING 
JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


Will Outlawing War Stop Wars? 


[N the December issue a group of leaders in the peace movements and churches have 
contributed to a symposium “All about Outlawry.” You ought to read this dis- 
cussion. 


William E. Borah 


In the immediate future, in THE Wortp Tomorrow, Senator William E. Borah 
will discuss ““The Outlawry of War.” A subscription to this journal will assure your 
seeing this significant article. 


AND THESE OTHERS 


Building Tomorrow’s World. a ....Maude Royden 
Recent Gains in International Relations... Norman Thomas 
Where Farmers and Labor Cooperate.......J. E. Kirkpatrick 
The Family Wage System...................Paul H. Douglas 
Gains in Race Relations..................Charles S. Johnson 
The Future of Christian Missions....... .J. H. Oldham 
Why Christian Missions?... . _Sherwood Eddy 
The Oriental Versus the Occidental Strategy of Life, 
Reinhold Niebuhr 


Special Introductory Offer to New Subcribers 
THE WORLD TOMORROW for 8 Months for $1.00 


THE WORLD TOMORROW, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City 


Please enter my subscription for one year. (I enclose $2.00, Canada, $2.25, Foreign $2.50.) 
or 


Send your 8 month introductory subscription for the $1.00 enclosed to 


Name........ PE Pe . rer, rere ere 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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